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GLENN  SCOTT: 

Dry  Wind  of  Autumn 

.  .  .  because. 

"You  would  recall  it,  most  certainly,  had  you  been  there.  All 
of  us,  sooner  or  later,  before  we  become  satiated  with  events,  have 
something  happen  to  us.  Later  in  life  we  would  add  it  to  events 
for  we  grow  dull.  But  it  will  happen  to  you  just  as  it  happened 
to  me — which  was  just  the  way  Hill  Saugerty  said  it  would 
happen  (or  had  already  happened  to  me)  when  he  was  sixty- 
eight  and  I  was  twelve."  His  Uncle  Hunter  leaned  back  in  the 
reproduction  Duncan  Phyfe  armchair  and  swung  his  feet  from 
the  shining-like-steel  amber  top  of  the  desk  his  wife  had  bought 
him  after  they  had  been  married  for  four  Christmases. 

He  would  have  measured  his  father's  brother's  marriage  in 
terms  of  that  time  of  the  year  when  the  family  came  out  bring- 
ing the  packages  wrapped  in  soft,  translucent  paper  and  tied 
with  green  and  red  and  blue  and  silver,  to  the  new  brick  house, 
five  miles  east  of  Calicaw  Springs  and  back  down  by  the  canal 
built  to  drain  the  swamp  and  provide  a  waterway  for  the  people 
who  came  from  eastern  Virginia  during  the  summers:  he  would 
have  measured  it  in  terms  of  the  women  together  in  the  kitchen, 
laughing  and  rattling  china  in  the  foam-covered  dish  water:  he 
would,  being  the  nephew  of  a  soldier,  remember  his  uncle's  stories 
of  Italy  and  what  it  was  like  to  sleep  between  dead  Germans 
on  a  beach  at  Anzio:  he,  carrying  also  the  name  of  his  uncle 
Hunter  Lambert,  would  recall  the  blue  smoke  of  the  pipes  and 
cigars  and  cigarettes  floating  above  the  glass  oval  of  the  coffee 
table  which  held  copies  of  Redbook,  Cosmopolitan,  and  Life;  he 
would  be  able  to  number  the  times  he  had  sat  in  the  room,  furn- 
ished with  Dresden  figurines  that,  even  before  you  had  entered 
the  house,  you  knew  were  standing  there  on  the  mantelpiece  in 
courtly  attire,  bearing  wan  faces  and  brilliantine  lips:  he  would 
recall  the  ham,  the  potato  salad  sprinkled  with  celery  seed  (that 
Aunt  Louise  had  supplied),  the  sweet  potatoes,  the  pickles,  the 
winey  taste  of  the  caramel-colored  peaches,  the  shreds  of  coconut 
looking  like  short  strings:  he  would  remember  all  of  Christmas 
Day — and  night  with  the  radio  playing  and  his  father  saying  that 
it  was  late  and  it  was  time  for  the  family  to  be  going. 

He  would  remember  the  weekends  like  this  one,  too.  Being 
ten,  impressionable  and  liking  the  long  lean  figure  of  his  uncle 
and  the  way  he  stared  through  the  window  at  the  highway  which 
passed  fifty  yards  from  his  door.  He  often  wondered  if  his  uncle 
noticed  the  reverberations  of  the  tires  as  a  car  passed,  and  the 
hum  long  afterwards  as  if  the  highway  were  a  string  of  his  sis- 
ter's piano  that  hung   taut  and  quivering  when  he  plucked   it. 

You  could  read  things  in  his  uncle's  eyes.  They  never  showed 
when  he  was  angry  or  tired,  but  they  did  show  when  he  was 
laughing  inside.  Always  the  laughter — or  the  nuances  of  smile, 
chuckle  or  guffaw — would  come  out  in  the  eyes  and  the  edges 
would  crinkle  in  the  way  that  would  cause  women  to  stare  in 
horror  at  their  mirrors  upon  seeing  such  defects  in  themselves. 
He  thought  of  his  uncle  (when  he  once  thought  of  the  matter) 
as  having  polite  eyes. 

Now  his  uncle  turned  those  eyes  on  him  while  his  large  hands 
held  the  feminine  curvature  of  the  bowl  in  his  hands  and  worked 
a  pipe  cleaner  about  on  the  inside. 

"Saugerty.  I  could  reach  out  and  touch  him  because,  as  you 
must  know,  (no,  no,  I  revise  that),  as  you  cannot  know,  there 
isn't  terribly  much  distance  between  one  generation  and  the  next' 
just  as  there  is  not  much  distance  between  what  we  know  of  as 
life  and  we  conceive  of  as  death.  I'm  sure  Saugerty  and  I  are 
within  seconds  of  meeting  each  other  and  it  was  only  by  accident 
of  birth  that  we  almost  did  not  meet  at  all."  Filling  his  pipe 
now,  carrying  the  desk  lighter  away  while  a  flame  burned  briefly 
upon  the  tobacco. 

"We  didn't  miss  each  other.  It  was  Saugerty  who  taught  me 
how  to  recognize  what  was  happening  to  me  and  in  that  way 
become  an  ineluctable — though  not  undesirable — part  of  my 
makeup.  But  Saugerty  was  a  minor  character  (he  said)  in  the 
tragi-comedy  (yes,  that's  what  he  called  it).  It  depends  upon 
how  you  interpret   the  facts  of   the  play   that  determines   the 


effect  the  characters  have  upon  you.  Thus  Saugerty  becomes  the 
star  as  far  as  I'm  concerned — but  it  might  be  a  different  one 
for  you  when  you  come  to  think  about  it. 

"Even  when  I  think  about  it,  I  don't  remember  everything — 
and  can  only  imagine  parts  of  the  way  it  must  have  been.  I  don't 
remember  it  all,  but  the  all  isn't  really  important.  I  would  not 
care  to  tell  you  everything  in  the  sense  that  Cousin  Lily  tells 
you  all,  and  if  I  tried  I  could  only  retrieve  snatches  of  what 
transpired  that  day  in  October,  1928.  I  would  have  been  un- 
able to  remember  the  date  or  the  year  if  it  hadn't  been  for  run- 
ning across  a  copy  of  the  clipping  about  the  crime  which  my 
grandmother  must  have  cut  out  and  placed  in  the  family  Bible; 
because  she  was  always  cutting  out  things  like  that  and  placing 
them  between  the  large,  printed  pages  to  grow  yellow  along  with 
the  tuberoses  and  fern  leaves. 

"Saugerty  himself  would  have  set  the  item  upon  the  old  Lino- 
type that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  livery  stable — part  of  which 
still  served  a  blacksmith — while  the  light  of  the  naked  bulb 
overhead  and  the  one  over  the  assembler  where  the  matrices  fell, 
filtered  through  the  green  shade  and  turned  half  of  his  face  the 
same  color.  He  would  have  stayed  by  himself  after  the  j  o  b 
printers  had  gone  home  and  placed  his  bottle  on  his  right  side 
where  he  could  refer  to  it  while  sending  up  the  line  with  the  left 
hand.  He  would  have  set  the  item  and  allowed  no  one  else  to  do 
it.  No  one  else  who  might  have  if's  or  hut's  or  any  other  ob- 
jections that  would  sway  him  from  his  course. 

"And,  afterwards,  when  I  sat  on  the  stack  of  papers  by  the 
entrance,  looking  past  the  legs  he  had  crossed  over  the  jumble 
of  correspondence  and  proofs  that  adorned  his  desk,  and  over 
the  same  bottle,  changed  in  weight  by  half  its  size  at  his  red 
face  and  equally  inflamed  hair,  he  would  have  told  me  just 
what  he  did: 

"  'They  don't  see.  Rather,  they  deny  what  their  senses  reveal. 
It  is  a  marvelous  capacity  peculiar  to  creatures  of  high  evolve- 
ment.  We  have  progressed  very  far.  So  far  that  we  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  kidding  ourselves.  The  facts  are  sorted  and  men  succeed 
in  coming  up  with  fairy  tales.  Eventually  it  will  ruin  us.' 

"And,  of  course,  he  told  me  because  I  wouldn't  understand 
until  much,  much  later.  There  was  the  chance  that  I  would  never 
understand  at  all.  Just  as  you  could  not  understand  if  I  des- 
cribed the  first  crime  in  the  series  to  you.  The  first  crime. 

"The  other  crimes  were  the  ones  to  which  Saugerty  referred. 
His  very  printing  of  the  story  was,  in  its  way,  a  denunciation 
of  the  crime.  For  until  Saugerty  owned  and  printed  the  Calicaw 
Springs  Herald — not  until  he  had  owned  it  for  twelve  years  at 
that — a  case  of  rape  had  never  included  the  name  of  the  white 
woman  involved.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  town  knew 
who  she  might  be. 

"  '  You  always  print  the  nigger's  name,  though,'  Saugerty  said. 
'Give  his  age.  Repeat  the  information  when  he's  burned.' 

"You  wouldn't  imderstand  the  first  crime  even  if  I  described 
the  mechanics  to  you.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  com- 
prehend what  murder  means — much  less  a  rape-murder — and  so 
most  of  the  story  will  be  lost  to  you.  Only  Saugerty  was  wrong 
and  I'm  the  better  for  it  because  he  was.  I'm  telling  you  because 
in  the  telling  of  a  story  it  is  often  true  that  it  comes  to  have 
more  meaning  for  us.  And  it  is  implicit  in  the  same  statement  that 
someone  must  listen. 

"So,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  that  October  with  the  leaves 
floating  and  scudding  across  in  front  of  our  house  on  Evers  Street 
and  the  leaves  clinging  to  the  branches  making  a  sound  in  the 
wind  as  if  it  were  still  raining — although  the  rain  had  stopped 
at  the  lunch  hour  at  the  school — and  I  sat  upon  the  high  stool 
by  the  wood  stove  in  the  kitchen  and  watched  Grandmother 
and  Mother  put  the  final  bit  of  meringue  on  the  lemon  pie  for 
supper.  The  story  will  have  to  begin  there,  for  that  is  where  it 
began  for  me  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  can  only  guess  at  some  of  the 
things  that  must  have  happened.  I  can  only  remember  scenes  in 
the  way  that  one  becomes  first  aware  of  a  voice  arousing  him 
from  sleep:  after  repetition  of  the  words  over  and  over  and  over 
again  until  they  take  on  a  meaning,  transforming  the  sleeper 
into  a  state  of  awakeness  and  awareness.  There  was  my  father's 


voice  coming  from  his  sad  and  angry  face — and  sullen,  too — be- 
cause he  hadn't  told  anyone  the  matter,  but  kept  it  to  himself 
until  I  had  left  the  table  to  do  my  homework  by  the  fireplace  in 
the  living  room.  His  voice  was  low  through  the  door,  but  I, 
like  all  children  when  they  are  not  to  know  something,  attempt- 
ed to  find  out.  So  it  was  through  the  cracked  paneling  I  heard 
my  father  talking  to  the  three  women. 

"  "That's  the  reason  we  don't  let  you  walk  around  the  streets 
after  dark  alone,  young  lady.  Because  the  same  thing  might  hap- 
pen to  you  that  happened  to  Miss  Annie.' 

"Just  exactly  what  happened  to  Miss  Annie,  I  was  not  to  find 
out  until  later.  Until  I  was  grown,  in  fact.  Everyone  in  Calicaw 
Springs  knew  Miss  Annie  who  had  walked  to  and  from  her  home 
in  town  to  the  Farmer's  Feed  and  Supply  Store  on  the  hill  oppo- 
site the  town.  Everyone  knew  her,  fiftyish,  with  her  hair  done 
in  a  way  reminiscent  of  an  inverted,  brown  jester's  cap,  who  had 
traveled  every  morning  for  twenty-six  years  of  her  life  the  same 
route  past  the  sleeping,  six  o'clock  dwellings  belonging  to  the 
mill  owners,  and  thence  down  the  hill  and  past  the  dilapidated 
Company  stores  and  the  nigger  shacks  and  the  two  gas  stations, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  dully  facing  each  other  in  the  cre- 
puscular dawn,  past  the  tent  show  grounds  with  its  waist  high 
weeds  crowding  the  rusted  wire  fencing  and  the  splintering  posts. 
To,  finally,  the  supply  store — a  big  barn  of  a  building  containing 
dusty  bags  of  mash,  grain,  and  strong  oaken  boxes  filled  with 
nails  that  were  poured  crunchingly  into  other  containers  for 
the  customers  who  wore  blue  denims  and  checkered  flannel 
shirts  under  leather  jackets  and  over  unshined,  mud-caked  clod- 
hopper shoes.  Whereupon  reaching,  she  would  sit  all  day  by  a 
wood  heater  that  she  filled  in  winter  with  kindling  and  logs 
from  a  box  at  her  feet,  and  write  into  ledgers  and  onto  bill 
heads,  the  record  of  business  that  her  employer  did  with  the 
farmers  of  Swanasee  County. 

"For  twenty-six  years  (excepting  Sunday,  Jefferson  Davis' 
birthday,  Christmas  holidays,  the  Fourth  of  July) ,  she  walked 
back  past  the  nigger  shacks  with  their  outhouse  smell,  and  the 
carnival  grounds  where  the  locals  were  fleeced  twice  a  year  (un- 
der the  auspices  of  first  the  fire  department  and  second  the  Amer- 
ican Legion),  and  the  houses,  alive  inwardly  with  preparations 
for  supper,  to  her  home  which  she  had  bought  from  her  earn- 
ings and  which  she  shared  with  another  elderly  maiden  who  was 
Calicaw  Springs'  only  librarian. 

"Miss  Annie  had  been  dead  for  a  little  over  twenty-four  hours 
when  my  father  entered  the  house  from  his  day's  work  at  the 
mill.  He,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  town,  had  known  that 
her  body  had  been  found,  partially  denuded  and  face  mutilated, 
by  Angus  Crowley,  a  farmer,  who  was  making  his  way  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  through  the  empty  carnival  lot  to  buy 
some  groceries  in  the  town.  His  dog  had  accompanied  him,  found 
the  corpse,  and  worried  him  into  walking  to  the  site  where  Miss 
Annie,  brainless  and  bloody,  her  head  stamped  by  an  unknown 
foot  into  the  hard  earth,  lay  hidden  in  the  wind-bent  grass.  Her 
pocketbook's  contents  were  flung  around  but,  finding  nothing 
missing,  it  was  concluded  that  nothing  had  been  stolen  and  her 
handbag  had  been  used  to  fight  off  her  assailant. 

"At  the  mill  it  was  whispered  from  man  to  man  and  discussed 
in  restless  groups.  ("Stomped  her  head  into  the  ground,'  they 
said  with  constricting  throats.)  The  Negroes  slipped  uneasy 
glances  at  the  angry  faces  of  the  white  men  who  spat  the  word 
'nigger'  viciously  while  they  spoke:  for  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  a  "nigger'  was  responsible  and  when  Sheriff  James 
K.  Debnam  arrested  a  twenty-four-year-old  buck  who  had  been 
reported  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crime  around  the  time 
it  had  occurred  on  the  previous  evening,  there  was  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  townsmen  who  was  responsible. 

""On  the  streets  of  Calicaw  the  Negroes  were  drained  away 
down  the  alleys  and  side  streets  into  the  red-painted,  rough- 
wood  places  which  they  inhabited.  They  withdrew  into  the  privy- 
smell,  and  lye  soap-scrubbed  dwellings,  tacked  over  the  windows 
the  feedbag  curtains,  turned  out  the  oil  lamps  and  sat  in  dark- 
ness more  terror-ridden  than  that  of  the  starless,  moonless  Oc- 
tober night  outside.  One  Negro  would  see  another  on  the  street, 


approach  him,  and  together  they  drifted  from  the  sight  of  white 
people  into  the  world  where  white  men  came  only  in  groups — if 
they  came  at  all.  After  three  o'clock  the  only  Negroes  to  be 
seen  were  those  servants  leaving  the  kitchens  of  the  white  folks, 
or  drifting  in  from  the  county. 

"'Sheriff  Debnam  was  a  quiet,  friendly  man  who  wore  a  long 
black  coat  and  white  shirts  with  a  blue  pin  stripe  and  pince-nez 
upon  his  thin  nose  imparting  to  him  the  ridiculous  quality  of 
a  colonial  school  teacher.  His  celluloid  collar  was  always  clean 
and  lent  a  certain  dignity  to  his  thin  neck,  set  upon  thin  should- 
ers and  long  arms.  His  figure  descended  loosely  from  its  height 
to  the  ground,  which  was  six  feet,  four  inches  away.  As  sheriff 
his  time  was  occupied  with  locating  and  destroying  liquor  stills. 
He  lived  in  Calicaw  and  raised  pigeons  in  his  plentiful  spare  time. 
His  income  as  sheriff  (which  also  required  that  he  appear  in 
court  to  open  it  by  saying  in  a  swiftly  spoken  speech  a  spiel 
concluding  with  a  phrase  that  sounded  as  if  it  was  'God  save 
us  from  this  court')  was  supplemented  by  a  hardware  store 
which  his  sons  operated. 

"As  sheriff  his  job  was  to  arrest  Isaiah  Freedman  (which  he 
did)  and  put  him  in  the  lock-up  (which  he  did  also).  It 
was  also  his  job  to  protect  Isaiah  — who  spent  part  of  his  life 
nailing  boards  into  the  shapes  of  houses — and  bring  him  alive 
to  trial. 

"'So  it  was  that  Isaiah  Freedman  had  been  lodged  in  the  town 
jail  when  my  father  came  in  and  I  heard  him  tell  my  sister, 
"That's  the  reason  we  don't  let  you  walk  around  the  streets  after 
dark  alone  .  .  .'  There  would  have  been  more  to  hear,  but 
Grandmother  kept  saying  'No!  No!'  and  Mother's  voice,  angry 
and  high  pitched  with  horror,  kept  me  from  understanding  all 
of  my  father's  words. 

"'I  was  standing  in  the  hallway,  next  to  the  door,  when  his 
chair  scraped  against  the  linoleum  as  he  prepared  to  rise;  and  I 
just  managed  to  scamper  back  to  the  living  room  before  he  push- 
ed the  kitchen  door  open.  He  walked  on  through  to  the  front 
door  and  out  into  the  October  night,  after  donning  a  heavy 
leather  jacket.  There  was  a  mean  wind  outside.  The  women 
watched  him  while  he  wrapped  himself,  and  Mother  handed  him 
a  scarf. 

"'  "Where's  he  going?'  I  asked  Sister,  coming  from  the  living 
room. 

"  'A   nigger  killed  Miss  Annie — the   men   will   lynch  him.' 

"Her  face  was  white  and  her  eyes  excited  and  bright  in  the 
dimness  of  the  hall.  Mother  called. 

""  "Come  on  in  here  and  help  us  with  the  dishes,  Kathy.' 

"'Grandmother  placed  a  saucer  down  and  it  sounded  mutely 
against  the  wooden  drainboard.  'How  horrible!'  she  breathed 
heatedly.  'How  horrible!' 

"All  the  while  they  talked  I  was  looking  into  the  oven  for 
another  piece  of  pie  and  Mother  was  so  upset  that  she  didn't  bo- 
ther to  stop  me  while  I  took  a  slice  and  ate  the  meringue  first, 
then  the  lemon,  cleaning  it  away  from  the  crust,  so  that  I  could 
roll  up  the  soft  bottom  layer  and  eat  it  with  my  fingers. 

"  "Just  think  how  she  must  have  felt  before  she  died,'  Mother 
said  mournfully  while  Sister  wiped  the  dishes.  "A  nigger!'  Her 
Hps  twisted  in  a  distasteful  expression  as  if  she  had  bitten  into 
a  sour  apple. 

'"  "Have  you  finished  your  lessons?'  she  asked,  turning  on  me. 
My  sister  started  at  me  accusingly. 

""  'No,  ma'am.' 

"  Well,  get  on  them  and  go  on  to  bed.' 

""I  walked  away  from  the  kitchen  and  into  the  living  room 
alone.  There  was  only  the  sound  of  the  flames  being  sucked 
through  the  pipe  and  an  occasional  automobile  moving  past  out- 
side. I  flipped  the  pages  of  my  arithmetic  text.  I  never  needed 
much  of  an  excuse  not  to  study  arithmetic  and  my  mind  wan- 
dered easily  away.  I  cut  the  living  room  light  and,  drawing  up 
the  shade,  I  peered  out  onto  Evers  Street,  lit  only  by  a  gentle 
radiance  from  the  porch  lamp  on  the  house  across  the  street  and 
a  street  light  hidden  from  view  by  the  cedar  in  our  front  yard. 

"A  wind  caught  leaves  and  tossed  them  about.  It  was  one  of 
those  nights  when  I  like  to  crawl  under  the  covers  in  my  bed- 
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room  and  listen  to  the  outside  trying  to  crowd  under  my  cracked 
window.  One  of  those  nights  that  makes  you  feel  all  lonely  and 
small  and  safe  at  the  same  time. 

"Then  the  cars  started  moving  by  and  bouncing  their  head- 
lights against  the  speed  limit  sign  in  front  of  the  telephone  pole 
to  the  right  of  our  yard.  They  were  headed  down  Evers  Street 
towards  the  jail  where  the  Negro  was — I  suppose  I  knew  it  al- 
most instinctively — although  just  exactly  what  was  up,  I  didn't 
find  out  until  I  had  sneaked  upstairs,  gathered  my  gloves  and 
airplane  pilot's  helmet  with  the  flaps  that  buttoned  beneath  my 
chin  and  kept  my  ears  warm,  and  my  woolen  jacket  that  had 
been  ordered  from  Sears   and  Roebuck  only  two  weeks   before. 

"Back  down  the  stairs  and  out  the  front  door,  holding  my 
breath  all  the  while  and  wondering  if  Mother  would  hear  the 
spring  on  the  screen  door  when  it  stretched,  or  fearing  that  Sis- 
ter would  wander  into  the  hall  and  call  her. 

"Outside,  the  wind  rippled  the  surface  of  the  puddles  of  rain- 
water left  over  from  the  morning's  downpour.  The  wind  snap- 
ped at  my  knickers  and  added  to  the  ripping  noise  of  the  corduroy 
legs  brushing  against  each  other  as  I  ran  alongside  the  cars  while 
they  moved  to  the  end  of  Evers  Street  and  left,  sharply,  down 
Maling's  Alley  to  the  jail  house  that  stood  with  its  feeble  over- 
head light  illuminating  the  red  brick  surface  and  the  gravel  that 
came  up  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  which  ran  the  length  of  the 
thirty-five  foot  front  of  the  building. 

"At  the  corner,  where  Evers  turned  into  Maling's  Alley,  I  met 
Saugerty  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  barber  shop  with  the  glass 
case  of  the  unrevolving  peppermint  stick  distorting  the  street 
lamp's  reflection  above  us,  watching  the  twenty,  thirty  automo- 
biles line  up  in  front  of  the  jail  with  their  headlight  beams  pin- 
ioning the  object  of  the  blackness  behind  it.  Car  doors  opened 
against  the  glare,  and  the  men  who  had  arrived  in  automobiles 
were  joined  by  others  who  had  followed  them  carrying  torches 
and  flashlights  and  ropes.  Ropes  like  they  did  in  the  Saturday 
movies  where  they  toss  the  white  line  up  and  up  and  over  a  limb 
and  let  it  fall  and  swing  lightly  in  the  breeze  before  sticking  the 
neck  of  the  innocent  man  into  it. 

"The  mob  was  quiet  and  Saugerty  less  than  quiet  watching 
them  pass,  flicking  shadows  among  the  trees.  He  nodded  at  me 
when  I  came  to  watch  beside  him  and  did  not  speak  out  into 
the  wind,  but  gazed  unblinkingly  and  dispassionately  at  the 
men  and  the  cars  and  the  jail,  his  reddened  face  in  the  shadows 
away  from  the  street  lamp  and  his  coUarless  shirt  revealing  his 
long  underwear  where  he  had  failed  to  button  it  after  receiving 
news  of  the  mob  while  eating  a  light  supper  at  George's  All  Day 
and  Night  Grill  across  from  the  print  shop. 

"  'They  aren't  going  to  find  him.  Hunter,'  Saugerty  said,  not 
looking  at  me,  but  breaking  his  dispassionate  observations  with 
a  smile  in  the  darkness.  'Sheriff  took  him  away  fifteen  minutes 
ago  in  the  back  seat  of  his  Ford.'  He  turned  the  smile  on  me  so 
that  I  could  see  it  now.  It  wasn't  a  smile  of  mirth  or  happiness. 
It  was  one  of  those  flaming,  bitter  smiles  he  used  when  some 
matter  struck  him  as  senseless  or  cruel.  I  had  seen  the  smile  on 
days  when  I  helped  in  the  print  shop  after  school  was  out. 

"He  tossed  the  smile  in  the  direction  of  the  men  appearing 
excitedly  from  the  inside  of  the  jail,  delineated  by  the  blaze  of 
light,  casting  multiple  giant-size  shadows  that  danced  and  mer- 
ged and  faded  against  the  brick  as  they  followed  their  owners 
into  the  cars  that  followed  the  torch-bearing  men  down  the  one- 
hundred  yards  of  the  alley  where  they  flowed  out  into  the  street 
and  watched  the  automobiles  file  by,  headed  for  Jay  Hawk  Court- 
house, forty  miles  away,  in  the  next  county. 

"  'They  are  going  to  try  and  catch  him,'  Saugerty  said,  watch- 
ing the  hard  faces  bared  briefly  as  the  cars  swung  away  down 
the  street  that  would  lead  to  the  highway.  'They'll  call  ahead 
and  try  to  get  someone  to  block  the  road.'  When  the  last  car  had 
passed,  we  made  our  way  through  the  congested,  bitter  bodies 
to  Saugerty's  Model  T  (for  without  actually  saying  so,  he  had 
invited  me  to  go  with  him),  which  he  cranked  three  times  to 
start,  and  we  moved  tinnily  away. 

"Moving  through  the  crowd,  Saugerty  had  been  called  by 
those  who  saw  him.  'There  goes  the  press,'  one  voice  yelled  mock- 
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ingly.  "Ya'  got  any  room,  editor?'  queried  a  drawling  mill  fore- 
man. But  Saugerty  moved  right  on  through,  paying  no  attention, 
and  the  men  stumbled  out  of  his  way  and  closed  in  behind  him 
as  I  threaded  my  way  along  and  crawled  into  the  front  seat. 

"  'The  old  bastard  should  have  left  the  nigger  here,'  one  of 
the  Calicaw  Springs  druggists  said  to  Saugerty  before  the  engine 
hacked,  caught  and  sputtered,  causing  the  body  to  shake  and 
rattle  deafeningly. 

"Saugerty  pursued  the  line  of  cars  moving  before  him — fur- 
ther and  further  ahead — until  we  were  left  behind,  rattling 
through  the  night.  Saugerty  peering  into  the  faintly-lit  roadway 
ahead,  not  catching  in  his  beams  the  red  clay  embankments  on 
each  side,  nor  the  blackened,  fallen  stalks  of  corn  that  littered 
the  fields.  Saugerty  straining  for  a  sight  of  branches  which  may 
have  fallen  from  the  big  oaks  or  pines  that  stood  in  clusters  be- 
tween the  cleared  cotton  fields  containing  only  darkness  and  un- 
protected plant  stems.  Saugerty  taking  his  eyes  from  the  road 
only  for  three  pulls  at  the  bottle  which  he  kept  upright  on  the 
seat  between  himself  and  me. 

"Just  Saugerty  and  myself  alone  on  that  road  for  the  hour 
and  a  half  while  the  engine  carried  us  along  past  the  sharp  curves 
and  the  steep  downhill  grades  and  across  the  plank  bridges  at 
thirtv-five  miles  per. 

"We  passed  three  road-blocks  before  we  got  into  the  next 
county.  A  few  men  stood  beside  the  second  one  waving  lanterns. 
Saugertv  stopped.  The  first  man  who  ran  up  to  the  Model  T 
said,  'This  ain't  the  sheriff.' 

"  'That's  right,'  Saugerty  concurred.  Two  others  crowded 
around,  their  faces  roughened  as  red  as  Saugerty's  by  the  wind 
above  their  hunting  jackets.  'Did  the  sheriff  come  this  way?' 

"  'Naw.  We  must  'a  missed  him,'  the  man  who  reached  the 
car  first  said  above  the  engine  noise.  'The  cars  went  by  about  ten 
minutes  ago,  I  reckon.  Counted  twenty-six.' 

"  'Debnam  took  another  road,'  Saugerty  said  as  we  rolled  away. 
'He  would  have  known  there  would  be  a  roadblock.' 

"Which  was  all  he  said  during  the  entire  journey  to  Jay  Hawk. 
I  still  feel  that  I  can  touch  him,  as  if  I  were  sitting  there  by 
him  in  the  darkness,  the  Model  T  bouncing  its  headlights  on  the 
macadam  and  Saugertv  feeling  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything  at 
all  because  words  would  mean  nothing,  would  be  unimportant 
and  no  indication  of  what  he  was  thinking  or  feeling.  Saugerty, 
intense,  letting  me  soak  it  in  while  he  leaned  forward  across  the 
wheel  searching  the  roadway  ahead  with  those  penetrating  blue 
eyes  and  that  bitter  smile. 

"The  mob  got  into  Jay  Hawk  Courthouse  before  the  sheriff 
had  arrived.  They  didn't  know  that.  They  rolled  up  the  street, 
tearing  into  the  silence  of  the  ten  o'clock  street  with  raucous  en- 
gines, startling  the  townspeople  into  rousing  from  their  early-to- 
bed  sleepiness,  sending  them  to  the  shuttered  windows  brushing 
aside  the  curtains  and  gazing  somnolently  (at  first)  and  then 
questioninglv  at  the  purposeful  procession  passing  down  the  main 
street  past  the  one  theatre  marquee  with  lights  chasing  around 
the  edges  and  the  hum  of  the  projector  mixing  with  the  wind 
whipping  chewing  gum  and  candy  wrappers  down  the  gutters. 

"When  the  men  of  Calicaw  Springs  drew  up  again  before  an- 
other jail — to  which  they  had  come  with  intentions  clearly  stated 
for  forty  miles — they  were  greeted  by  a  segment  of  the  State 
militia  standing  erectly,  holding  loaded  rifles,  around  the  build- 
ing, and  two  trucks  from  the  local  fire  department  with  two 
hoses  manned  by  its  members.  They  saw,  but  were  not  deterred. 

"Someone  must  have  yelled  to  the  local  sheriff  and  his  depu- 
ties to  hand  over  the  nigger. 

"  '  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  men,'  the  sheriff  replied  in  a  clear 
voice  and  making  a  sweeping  gesture  to  his  left  and  right,  'to 
bring  this  boy  to  trial.  We  have  laws  and  the  matter  will  go 
through  the  courts.  You  don't  want  the  blood  on  your  hands,  so 
go  on  home.' 

"But  that  wouldn't  have  stopped  them.  They  had  traveled  a 
long  way  to  kill  a  man  who  had  committed  (they  said  and  be- 
lieved) the  vilest  of  crimes — against  a  white  woman.  So  they 
charged — the  seventy  or  eighty  men — and  the  militia  men  would 
have  fired  over  their  heads  while  the  hoses  poured  their  liquid 


weight  against  the  mob.  And  my  father  would  have  gotten  the 
bruises  which  he  received  on  his  face  from  the  blackjacks  that 
the  deputies  were  swinging. 

"It  was  at  that  point  Saugerty  and  I  arrived  and  found  the 
men,  wet  and  bruised,  standing  around  in  disconsolate  groups, 
cursing  the  goddam  sheriff  and  the  goddam  militia  and  the 
goddam  nigger-lover  of  a  sheriff  James  Debnam  for  sending 
them  all  the  way  here. 

"It  was  also  at  that  point  another  car — Sheriff  Debnam's  Ford 
surrounded  by  militia  men — moved  slowly  up  the  street  to  park 
at  the  edge  of  the  lawn  leading  to  the  cluster  of  the  jail,  clerk's 
office,  and  courthouse  edifices  built  around  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  and  restored  after  the  Yankees  burned  them  in  1863. 
The  soggy,  tired  men  watched  dully  while  the  sheriff  led  the 
Negro,  frightened,  with  nervous  eyes  encompassing  the  lynch 
party,  and  trying  his  best,  at  the  same  time,  to  shut  out  the 
sight  and  thought  of  them,  through  the  men  who  stepped  back 
as  two  militia  men  led  and  one  stood  on  each  side,  and  two  fol- 
lowed the  party  to  the  jail  and  vanished  within. 

"Saugerty  observed  with  that  short,  bitter  smile,  while  Sheriff 
Debnam  walked  back  through  the  silent  fellow  human  beings 
who  had  known  him  all  his  life,  elected  him  to  office,  greeted 
his  six-foot-four  figure  each  day  when  he  entered  the  drugstore 
for  a  soda,  or  got  his  mail  at  the  combination  lock  box  he  had 
had  since  the  post  office  was  constructed  in  1909,  or  stood  in 
front  of  the  Methodist  church  on  Sundays  and  discussed  the 
price  of  cotton  and  the  boom  and  Washington  politics.  The 
Sheriff's  gangling  figure  strode  past  and  above,  looking  neither 
behind,  nor  to  either  side,  nor  down,  but  with  that  ridiculous 
dignity  and  unwobbling  pince-nez,  stepped  into  his  Ford  and  re- 
turned to  Calicaw  Springs.  He  had  done  his  job  according  to  the 
way  he  had  understood  it.  For  this  he  was  hated  by  the  silent 
men  who  gradually  departed,  trickling  away  from  the  scene  with 
a  feeling  of  defeatedness  and  tiredness. 

"Saugerty  and  I  drove  back  to  Calicaw  Springs,  Saugerty  look- 
ing at  the  road  in  that  silent,  smiling  way  past  all  the  fields 
and  over  all  the  bad  road  and  the  field  in  which  Miss  Annie  had 
violently  ended  her  earthly  life,  up  the  hill  to  the  town,  past  the 
large  clock  whose  hands  stood  at  midnight  in  the  window  of  the 
Farmer's  Bank. 

"He  walked  to  the  house  with  me  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
no  lights  were  on.  He  left  the  car  motor  running,  and  knocked 
on  the  door. 

"Mother  answered  and  cracked  the  door  after  cutting  on  the 
porch  light  to  see  who  it  was.  In  the  excitement,  I  had  not 
become  afraid  of  her  anger  at  my  being  out  late  until  Saugerty 
and  I  had  started  back  to  town.  Approaching  the  house  I  was 
filled  with  trepidation  lest  she  would  come  to  the  door,  her  eyes 
red  from  worry,  and  tell  me  how  much  she  loved  me,  and  how 
badly  I  had  treated  her  by  staying  out  late. 

"  'Hello,  Mr.  Saugerty,'  she  greeted,  and  looked  with  surprise 
at  me.  The  meaning  of  that  reaction  was  cleared  up  when  she 
said,  'What  are  you  doing  here,  young  man?  I  thought  you  were 
upstairs  in  bed.' 

"  'He  was  with  me,'  Saugerty  said  quietly.  'He  was  all  right. 
So  is  your  husband.' 

"  "He  hasn't  come  home  yet,'  mother  said.  Then,  cautiously, 
'Did  they  kill  the  nigger?' 

"  'No.  He's  safe  until  they  bring  him  to  trial.' 

"My  mother  closed  her  eyes.  'That's  good,'  she  said.  'I 
wouldn't  have  wanted  him  to  kill  anyone.' 

"She  and  I  watched  Saugerty  walk  down  to  his  car  and  drive 
away  to  his  room  in  the  Caffey  Apartments  on  South  Main 
Street.  "Please  tell  me  when  you  go  off  like  that.  Sonny,'  she 
told  me,  ending  the  matter. 

"Father  came  in  an  hour  afterwards,  and  I  listened  while  he 
told  her  how  he  had  gone  to  the  doctor's  and  had  his  face  band- 
aged before  coming  home.  I  could  hear  them  speaking  in  their 
bedroom  across  the  hallway  upstairs.  The  room  I  was  in  was 
shared  by  your  father  and  me,  but  he  was  away  at  business  school 
at  the  time  and  I  had  it  to  myself.  Grandmother  would  come  in- 
to the   room  in   the  afternoons   and   lie   down   because   she   said 


it  was  the  coolest  in  the  summertime  and  the  snuggist  in  winter." 

His  Uncle  Hunter  stopped  talking  and  looked  at  his  nephew 
to  see  if  he  understood  that  it  wasn't  really  the  end  of  the  story. 

Hunter  sat  sleepily  watching  the  moribund  sun  of  an  autumnal 
Sunday  afternoon  as  it  caught  the  floating  notes  of  dust  in  the 
bar-like  beams  from  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  hearing  the  fivaiig 
of  cars  flashing  back  the  twilight  from  their  chrome  and  glass 
as  they  whipped  down  the  highway.  Autumn — and  the  funny 
way  you  feel  sad  about  it. 

"Saugerty  wrote  the  story.  He  composed  it  sitting  at  the  Lino- 
type with  that  bottle  beside  him  and  the  greenness  of  the  eye- 
shade  moulding  itself  against  his  red  face  and  his  clay-red  hair 
sticking  through  the  straps  at  the  top. 

""There  were  protests.  Saugerty  was  told  he  shouldn't  have 
mentioned  Miss  Annie's  name  in  connection  with  rape.  And  the 
news  about  the  mob  wasn't  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  have 
been  written  and  printed  for  all  to  see.  Saugerty  didn't  disagree 
with  them  and  he  didn't  agree  with  them.  He  just  published  his 
paper  each  week  and  called  on  the  advertisers  and  smiled  his  bit- 
ter smile  when  he  was  by  himself  and  had  time  to  think  about  it. 

"'In  August  they  had  held  a  Democratic  Primary,  and  Sheriff 
Debnam,  unopposed,  received  the  Democratic  nomination.  The 
turnout  was  a  light  one,  because  of  the  poll  tax  and  the  lack  of 
contestants  in  the  race.  In  the  November  election  an  independent 
candidate  appeared  against  the  sheriff.  He  went  around  shaking 
a  great  many  hands  and  kissing  a  great  many  babies.  He  was  a 
short,  squat  man  with  a  red-beet  face  and  a  cigar  which  he  kept 
clamped  in  his  firm  nicotine-stained  teeth. 

"The  Negro  had  been  sentenced  to  death  in  the  trial  which 
was  held.  The  jury  returned  in  five  minutes  with  the  verdict. 
The  story  got  out  that  the  sheriff,  in  transporting  Freedman  to 
Jay  Hawk,  had  stopped  in  a  country  store  and  bought  two  soft 
drinks — one  of  which  he  gave  to  Freedman  as  if  Freedman  were 
a  man  and  equal  to  such  treatment.  After  that  it  was  obvious 
who  would   win. 

"'Freedman  always  insisted  upon  his  innocence  and  there  was, 
indeed,  only  circumstantial  evidence  (stretched  pretty  thin  at 
that)  to  prove  he  had  committed  the  crime.  He  was  a  black 
lamb  and  black  lambs  were  the  easiest  to  sacrifice:  there  were 
so  many  of  them.  In  the  end,  as  Saugerty  told  me  he  would, 
Freedman  died  in  the  state's  new  electric  chair. 

"'There  was  a  heavy  turnout.  The  sheriff  lost  by  a  large  margin 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  lengthy  life  to  raising  pigeons  and 
tending  his  hardware  business  with  his  sons— plus  setting  about 
to  re-establish  some  rapport  with  his  fellow  men.  It  was  the 
only  election  in  the  history  of  Swanasee  County  in  which  the 
citizenry  went  any  way  but  Democratic. 

"It  was  Saugerty,  with  that  bitter  smile  of  his,  who  provided 
the  commentary.  He  smiled  that  smile  while  I  sat  on  the  pile  of 
papers  by  the  doorway — before  the  November  elections — and 
emptied  the  bottle  from  which  he  knew  he  found  no  surcease 
but  which,  in  creating  its  own  aura  of  life,  selected  for  him 
through  its  coursing  in  his  veins  the  matters  worthy  of  note,  the 
remembered   things. 

"  "Oh!  Jesus.  They  forgot  so  quickly.  And  don't  admit  so 
damned  easily.  They  go  out  to  murder  a  man  (whom  they  do 
not  consider  a  man,  but  just  another  mad  animal  to  be  destroyed) 
and  try  to  crucify  (just  as  they  did  Jesus,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son) another  who  keeps  the  blood  from  their  hands.'  He  eyed 
me  and  grinned.  "You  know  that's  what  Jesus  tried  to  do — don't 
you?  You  know  that's  what  he  taught?  Do  they  tell  you  that  in 
Sunday  school?  He  paused  and  snorted  resignedly.  "I  think  not,' 
he  added.  'But  you  won't  understand,  so  I  can  tell  you.' 

""Maybe  you  won't  either.  Hunter,"  his  uncle  said,  tossing  a 
copy  of  the  Calicaw  Springs  Herald  onto  the  desktop.  The  paper 
of  which  he  was  now  editor  and  owner,  having  bought  it  in  1947 
from  the  people  who  had  bought  it  from  Saugerty  at  Saugerty's 
departure  from  the  county  in  1935. 

"'I'm  afraid  I  don't,"  he  heard  himself  answering.  "I'll  try 
though." 

"Good,"  his  uncle  told  him.  His  smile  was  soft  and  he  crinkled 
his  eyes.  "'That's  more  than  they  did." 

Prt.ec  ) 


TOMMYE  BARKER: 
Red  Red  Robin 

"...  And  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  prize-winning 
painting  of  the  abstract  school  done  by  the  talented  young  artist, 
Sister  M.  Frances  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Cecilia.  What  is  your 
medium,  Sister?" 

"Tempera  and  egg."  Sister  Frances  beamed  with  what  she 
hoped  was  the  proper  amount  of  modesty.  "I  call  it  'She  Seemed 
to  Be  Waiting  for  a  Bird.'  "  Murmurs  of  dehghted  approbation 
echoed  through  the  stern  and  sedate  gallery.  Sister  Frances  tried 
to  catch  some  of  the  words. 

".  .  .  full  of  grace  ..."  That  was  very  kind  of  them,  and 
besides  it  was  true.  ".  .  .  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death." 
Sister  Frances  shook  her  head  dazedly,  and  then  pretended  with 
her  whole  soul  that  she  hadn't.  She  could  feel  Sister  Superior's 
condemning  eye.  Just  Hke  that  damn  cat  Aloysius,  Irene  would 
say.  Sister  Frances  couldn't  say  that,  or  even  think  it,  but  imag- 
ining what  Irene  would  say  gave  her  an  intense  pleasure.  She 
would  have  to  go  back  to  noon  mass,  to  pay  attention  this  time, 
and  to  see  if  Irene  would  be  there.  That  would  go  under  the 
heading  of  interest  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  one's  family — 
as  if  her  sister  Irene  needed  any.  Irene  was  a  saint,  even  when 
she  was  tight,  which  was  most  of  the  time. 

The  Sisters  filed  out  ot  mass,  twelve  figures  swathed  in  black, 
with  heavy  wooden  rosaries  tied  at  their  waists  and  swinging 
back  and  forth  as  they  walked — or  at  least  as  Sister  Frances 
walked.  She  had  remembered  a  tune  that,  when  hummed  men- 
tally, perfectly  measured  what  seemed  to  her  a  nun-like  walk. 
Eight  steps  to  a  line.  "When  the  red,  red  robin  comes  bob-bob- 
bobbin'  a-long,  a-long  .   .  ." 

Sister  Frances  tried  to  look  inconspicuous,  which  was  easy, 
on  the  short  walk  back  to  the  convent.  But  today  she  knew  she 
was  doomed  to  get  into  some  sort  of  dutch  with  Sister  Superior. 
She  had  overslept  a  good  five  minutes.  She  hadn't  a  clean  wim- 
ple. In  Biology  class  yesterday  Freddy  Fitzsimmons  had  punctur- 
ed a  frog's  liver  with  a  straight  pin  while  she  was  poring  over 
the  revolting  thing,  with  disastrous  results.  But  she  couldn't 
punish  Freddy  Fitzsimmons  for  anything,  not  as  long  as  he 
whistled  in  such  a  winning  way  when  he  said  his  last  name.  And 
one  habit  was  half  oil  paint  and  half  turpentine,  and  the  other 
had  gone  the  way  of  all  Softball  uniforms.  But  Sister  Frances 
counted  it  well  worth  the  scolding.  She  had  left  her  long  hair 
and  her  mink-dyed  squirrel  and  her  cigarettes  behind  last  year, 
but  painting  and  pitching  she  intended  to  go  right  on  'til  the 
end. 

But  to  make  it  all  worse,  she  had  been  caught  daydreaming 
in  mass.  Better  be  a  paragon  of  industry  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
she  thought.  Irene  will  have  to  wait  until  vespers.  Sometimes 
she  wondered  why  nothing  was  ever  said  to  her  about  Irene.  Sis- 
ter Camille  had  volunteered  to  pray  for  Irene,  and  had  walked 
away  shaking  her  head  with  something  like  bewilderment  when 
Sister  Frances  said,  "Thanks,  Sister,  I'll  tell  her,  and  she'll  pray 
for  you,  too."  But  Camille  was  one  of  the  nuns  her  own  age. 
Sister  Superior  and  the  older  nuns  had  known  Irene  since  child- 
hood. She,  not  her  little  sister  Fran,  had  been  the  white  hope  of 
St.  Cecilia  Academy.  Irene,  with  her  fire,  her  gay  intensity  of 
spirit,  the  way  she  chirped  every  popular  song  as  if  it  were  a 
canticle  of  the  angels — she  would  not  be  easy  to  forget.  Even 
now  tipsy  or  sober,  she  left  her  crowd  for  mass  at  five  in  the 
morning,  came  back  at  noon,  and  never  missed  vespers.  And 
when  her  parties  dragged  or  the  drink  made  her  sleepy,  the 
rosary  beads  would  slip  slowly  through  her  long,  vital  fingers. 
Fran  had  wondered  about  her  own  acceptance  into  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Cecilia,  since  she  had  been  raised  by  Irene  since  she  was 
twelve.  They  always  investigated  the  home  life  of  the  postulants 
pretty  thoroughly.  She  gathered  her  books  to  take  to  school. 
If  only  she  didn't  have  to  teach  biology! 

She  walked  slowly  through  the  old  outdoor  cloister.  It  was 
brick,  covered  with  moss  and  various  vines,  almost  a  block  long, 
and   fraught   with   danger.   Along   this   peaceful,   shady   corridor 
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stalked  the  demon,  Aloysius  the  Vicious.  He  was  a  huge,  ugly 
tomcat  of  uncertain  origin  that  Sister  Suf)erior  had,  long  before 
Sister  Frances  could  remember,  picked  up  out  of  some  alley  and 
made  a  pet.  He  was  partly  a  reparation  for  an  act  of  pride.  Sis- 
ter had  taken  for  herself  the  calm,  ordinary  name  of  Mary  Paul, 
but  her  patron  and  favorite  saint  was  St.  Aloysius  of  Gonzaga. 
She  couldn't  be  blamed  for  not  honoring  the  saint  by  sentencing 
herself  with  that  name  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  but  she  felt  she 
had  to  give  it  to  the  cat.  But  he  deserved  it.  He  put  on  his  hypo- 
critical kind  of  fondness  for  Sister  Superior,  but  the  rest  of 
the  nuns  were  his  prey,  and  the  cloister  was  his  stalking-ground. 

But  the  end  of  the  cloister  was  reached,  and  no  Aloysius.  Sis- 
ter Superior  hove  into  sight,  marching  an  unprotesting  little 
Italian  before  her.  To  the  convent  and  the  Lava  soap,  guessed 
Sister  Frances.  "Remember,  Mother  Angela,  the  founder  of  this 
order  and  your  school  always  said,  'Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness!' "  If  Mother  Angela  the  founder  of  this  order  and  so  forth 
didn't  say  it,  someone  else  did,  that's  certain,  thought  Sister 
Frances.  Mother  Angela  and  so  forth  had  to  take  all  the  blame 
for  Sister  Superior's  world  in  which  a  stitch  in  time  always 
saves  nine,  rolling  stones  wouldn't  think  of  gathering  moss, 
opportunity  never  knocks  but  once,  and  the  family  that  prays 
together  stays  together.  Irene  could  do  an  imitation  of  Sister 
Superior  that  always  made  Sister  Frances  snicker  at  odd  moments 
for  days  after.  And  when  she  had  had  a  few,  she  could  even  do 
Aloysius. 

Father  Bryan  met  her  at  the  school  door.  "You  seem  to  have 
had  a  happy  thought.  Sister.  Perhaps  I  can  add  another.  The 
archbishop  is  in  town  for  a  Knight's  meeting,  and  will  have  a 
few  things  to  say  about  parochial  education.  Sister  has  told  me 
you  and  the  other  new  teachers  have  permission  to  come  down. 
She'll  have  your  classes  taken.  Be  there  as  near  noon  as  possible. 
Oh,  and  Sister  .  .  ."  Father  Bryan  slipped  into  a  confidential 
tone.  "You  and  the  others  can  eat  luncheon  at  the  meeting.  It's 
the  archbishop's  wish.  I  don't  want  you  trooping  in  and  out  like 
so  many  wraiths.  That  rule  about  private  meals  is  archaic  and 
you  know  it  and  we  all  do,  except  a  few.  Like  to  break  away 
from  that  if  possible,  and  now's  as  good  a  time  as  any,  with  the 
archbishop  here.  You  understand?  No  fuss,  just  .  .  ."  Sister 
Frances  hastened  to  assure  him  that  she'd  like  nothing  better. 
There  were  a  few  rules  of  the  order  that  had  no  meaning  for 
Sister  Frances.  One  of  them  was  the  rule  that  nuns  must  not 
eat  in  other  company.  More  girls  would  come  in  if  they  weren't 
scared  away  by  practices  which  had  only  been  significant  in 
another  age.  First  little  things  like  this,  and  then  perhaps  some- 
day she  could  really  have  an  exhibition  .  .  .  not  of  just  madon- 
nas, but  of  moods,  of  rhythms  ...  so  she  wouldn't  have  to 
have  only  dreams  of  exhibitions  when  she  was  supposed  to  be 
thinking  of  other  things.  Obedience  was  all  right  if  one  could 
see  any  use  in  what  one  was  supposed  to  obey.  Why  couldn't 
the  ones  in  charge  see  that? 


Sister  Frances  fought  back  the  tears  as  she  hurried  down  the 
cloister  to  avoid  meeting  Sister  Superior  and  perhaps  saying 
something  she  would  be  sorry  for.  Or  rather  would  be  made 
sorry  for.  She  just  had  to  go  to  the  meeting.  And  she  just  had 
to  frown  and  quote  Mother  Angela  the  founder  and  so  forth 
when  she  saw  the  tables  set  for  a  meal.  And  she  just  had  to 
marshal  them  out  and  make  them  look  foolish  and  medieval 
in  spite  of  the  archbishop  himself  saying  they  could  stay.  No, 
the  archbishop  himself  carried  no  weight  against  Mother  Angela 
and  so  forth  and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  heaven  only  knew  the 
others   that   contributed   to   the   vocabulary   of   Sister   Superior. 

In  the  deepening  fall  twihght,  the  first  thing  visible  about  the 
cat  was  the  yellow  gleam  of  his  huge  eyes,  flashing  wickedly  down 
the  cloister,  watching  Sister  Frances.  There  was  no  disputing  the 
passage  with  Aloysius.  Sister  Frances  leaned  against  the  damp 
bricks  and  waited  for  him  to  stalk  by.  He  was  long,  skinny, 
and  of  a  horrid  grey.  There  was  even  something  menacing  and 
hateful  about  the  way  his  long  pipe-cleaner  of  a  tail  waved  back 
and  forth  in  measured  cadence.  He  moved  slowly,  silently,  evil  to 
the  very  tips  of  his  ugly  whiskers.  Sister  Frances  felt  a  wave  of 


revulsion  that  left  her  weak.  In  his  mouth  was  a  crushed,  life- 
less baby  bird.  When  he  reached  her  he  stopped,  leering  at  her 
with  a  kind  of  triumph.  When  she  turned  with  a  gasp  and  ran 
the  length  of  the  cloister  and  ducked  into  the  little  nun's  chapel, 
Aloysius  followed  her  slowly,  stopped  outside  the  door,  and  rub- 
bed back  and  forth  against  it,  silently.  From  time  to  time  he 
would  drop  the  bird  and  play  with  it,  knocking  it  about  with 
his  paws. 

Trembling  with  fright  and  anger.  Sister  Frances  fell  onto 
the  bench  of  the  electric  organ  at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  just 
inside  the  door.  What  a  fool  she  had  been,  to  let  Aloysius  know 
how  he  frightened  her!  Now  he  would  never  let  her  have  a 
minute's  peace.  But  did  she  have  a  minute's  peace  anyway?  "Sis- 
ter, may  I  be  excused?"  "Why  don't  you  paint  the  Holy  Family 
or  something,  instead  of  all  those  fried  eggs?"  "Now  we  will 
say  this  prayer,  and  then  we  will  say  that  prayer,  and  now  we 
will  have  recreation,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  minute  and  a  second 
we  will  eat,  and  by  ourselves,  mind  you!"  "And,  Sister,  remem- 
ber what  Mother  Angela  the  founder  of  our  order  and  of  this 
school  used  to  say,  and  say,  and  say  .   .   ." 

Sister  Frances  touched  the  keyboard  of  the  organ.  Well,  they 
could  do  what  they  liked,  she  wanted  no  more  of  it.  Her  fingers 
found  the  melody  of  the  familiar  tune.  "When  the  red,  red 
robin  comes  bob-bob-bobbin'  a-long,  a-long  .  .  ."  With  a  reck- 
less gesture,  she  let  out  all  the  stops,  and   added  a   thunderous 


harmony.  "There'll  be  no  more  sobbin'  when  he  starts  throbbin' 
.  .  ."  How  long  had  she  wanted  to  do  this?  Tears  streamed  down 
her  cheeks,  but  she  was  laughing. 

A  disheveled  figure  in  a  tired-looking  fur  coat  walked  un- 
steadily up  the  aisle  from  the  front  pew  where  she  had  been  kneel- 
ing alone.  "Play  it,  baby,  you  know  I  love  that  song!  I  used  to 
sing  it  to  you,  honey,  when  you  fell  and  skinned  your  knees, 
remember?  It  means  everything's  going  to  be  all  right!  Listen, 
honey  .  .  .  'I'm  just  a  kid  again,  doin'  what  I  did  again,  singin' 
a  song  .   .   .'  " 

Sister  Superior  picked  Aloysius  up  and  stroked  his  grey  fur. 
He  nestled  up  to  her  bosom  hypocritically.  "So  we  have  a  jazz 
recital  in  the  chapel,  eh,  Al,  my  boy?  Well,  let  her  get  it  out  of 
her  system.  She's  the  best  we've  had  in  a  long  time,  Al,  but 
she  doesn't  know  our  ways — and  how  they'll  hold  her  up  when 
all  the  other  props  have  fallen  out  and  she  wonders  if  God  or 
anybody  else  cares  what  we  do  or  don't  do.  She  reached  this 
stage  early,  but  she'll  come  through.  She's  had  good  raising — yes, 
that's  what  I  said!  Guess  I'll  have  to  say  something  to  her  in  the 
morning.  I  wonder  what  Mother  Angela  the  founder  of  our 
order  would  have  said?  Well,  pray  the  Father  doesn't  hear  the 
racket!" 

Sister  Superior  and  Aloysius  moved  slowly  into  the  darkness 
of  the  cloister.  Aloysius  made  a  mental  note  on  the  whereabouts 
of  the  bird.  He  had  a  full  day  planned  for  tomorrow. 


ROGER  HECHT: 


The  Suicide 


Travelogue 


(Addressed  to  the  absent  lover) 


The  iron  Daniel  Webster  greens  with  rust 
As  squatting  pigeons  sleep  in  his  cold  hands 
Through  this  October  afternoon.  Boys  chalk 
The  name  plate  given  out  of  boom  and  bust 
That  proves  America  is  more  than  talk. 
And  here  the  graying  light  will  stoop  to  dark 
Before  the  hour's  out.  I  wait  and  walk 
The  blasted  stone  of  leafless  Central  Park 
Thinking  of  you,  and  hoping  you  will  come 
To  lead  me  from  this  place  and  take  me  home 
Where  I  can  wash  my  life  out  with  your  hands. 

I  count  the  red  and  green  stop-hghts  of  hell 
Between  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  wide  Styx 
Where  I  shall  flounder  when  you  come  no  more 
To  bring  me  love  or  one  rag  of  a  tale. 
My  life's  as  limp  as  wash.  Who'll  settle  for 
This  lump  of  bone  and  nerve  with  twenty-three 
Years  of  a  life  unstitched?  Most  men  want  more 
Than  I  can  give.  Will  you  come  back  to  me 
Before  I  hang  my  life  out  on  a  string? 
I  must  go  home.  I'd  give  you  anything 
If  you  would  hold  my  hand  across  the  Styx! 

Goodnight.  I'm  going  home  before  I  freeze. 

Remember  this  girl  who  put  into  your  hands 

A  little  life  to  finger  for  a  while: 

A  cotton  sack  of  flesh  with  ragged  knees 

Not  wet  from  birth  before  she  swam  free  style 

For  higher  ground  in  hell.  The  birds  are  plump 

That  waddle  through  a  ceremonial 

The  end  of  which  is  in  the  iron  rump 

Of  Daniel  Webster  blackened  by  the  dark 

To  insignificance  in  Central  Park 

Where  one  girl  wrings  her  life  out  with  her  hands. 


This  land  is  shaped  for  love  and  idleness. 
The  silver  olive  trees  extend  in  rows 
Over  a  landscape  of  too  green  excess 
Of  fruit  and  flower,  vegetable  and  palm. 
That  dazzles  the  observer  with  its  calm. 
Here  should  perfection   blossom   as   it   grows. 

Yet  down  the  valleys  that  their  painters  drew 
With  graced  precision,  one  can  still  remark 
Under  that  wide  and  more  than  mortal  blue 
A  certain  emptiness,  a  strange  design 
Of  death  marked  by  a  Coca  Cola  sign; 
And  hunger  like  a  madman  roams  the  dark. 

The  sought-for  luxury  resides  in  Rome, 
Site  of  the  ancient  kings  and  present  scars. 
Here  everything  a  man  can  find  at  home 
Is  lavishly  displayed  in  fountains,  parks. 
Museums  and  in  churches.  Yet  the  marks 
Of  emptiness  go  begging  in  the  squares. 

It  is  this  glimpse  of  sameness  that  destroys 
The  appetite  for  grandeur  and  its  spells, 
Till  shock  is  overcome  in  pomp  and  noise 
And  rich  profusion  of  magnificence 
In  its  own  scene.  Now  without  innocence. 
One  looks  for  valleys,  pastures,  and  deep  wells. 

So  did  I  fare  in  that  land  of  repute 

Until  I  came  to  its  blue,  southern  sea 

And  was  restored  to  calm  and  proper  sight 

By  those  tough  palm  trees  spreading  out  their  size 

To  take  the  light  and  dark  of  paradise 

And  give  a  greenness  back  to  Italy. 
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ELINOR  DIVINE: 
The  Onlooker 

When  they  first  heard  the  shouts  up  the  valley,  Ben  was  ab- 
sently twining  around  one  of  the  shabby  grey  posts  by  the  front 
steps  while  his  grandmother — Ganna,  they  called  her — sat  behind 
him  in  her  cane-bottom  chair  peeling  the  apples  she  had  gathered 
early  that  morning.  It  was  now  late  afternoon,  and  the  boy  had 
been  as  usual  settling  his  gaze  over  the  soft  slopes  and  shallow 
ravines  below,  letting  his  thoughts  out  to  graze  with  the  tiny 
cows  on  the  hill.  First  he  mused  over  the  faraway  trees,  a  wool- 
ly blue  as  they  clustered  over  the  mountain;  and  then  the  moun- 
tain itself,  rising  in  a  hump  like  someone's  knees  under  a  blanket. 
The  whole  valley  seemed  to  be  taking  a  nap. 

For  until  the  shouting  began  the  only  sound  had  been  the 
still  rushing  of  the  river  from  a  long,  crooked  part  in  the  trees 
where  he  knew  the  rocky  North  Fork  ran,  although  its  green 
waters — faster,  clearer,  and  colder  in  the  early  fall — couldn't 
be  seen  from  the  Wardison's  ungainly  house  on  the  hill.  He  had 
heard  also  the  noises  of  his  grandmother  behind  him.  He  heard 
a  twisting  creak  of  the  cane-bottom  chair  as  she  bent  for  an- 
other apple  and  the  rolling  thumps  as  some  of  the  pile  went 
tumbling  across  the  hollow  boards  of  the  porch.  Then  came  the 
sturdy  sound  of  the  knife  cutting  around  and  around  until  there 
was  a  splat  and  he  knew  a  bouncy  red  curl  had  dropped  into 
the  heap  of  peelings.  But  those  sounds  were  behind  him  and 
belonged  to  Ganna.  The  stillness  of  the  calm,  familiar  valley 
belonged  to  him;  and  perhaps  that  was  why  Ben  instead  of  his 
grandmother,  although  she  still  had  very  good  ears,  was  the 
first  to  hear  the  distant  shouts  disturbing  that  stillness  with 
sharp,  uncertain  echoes  from  somewhere  up  the  river  in  the 
low  lap  of  the  mountains. 

They  came  quickly  and  as  quickly  went  away  with  the  tide 
of  the  new  October  wind  which  had  begun  to  spring  up  with 
the  promise  of  a  chilly  evening.  When  the  cries  shifted  away 
so  suddenly,  Ben  began  to  think  he  had  only  heard  a  flock  of 
crows  cawing  as  they  rustled  up  from  a  brown  cornfield  some- 
where. Crows  in  the  fall  had  a  way  of  sounding  frantic  like 
someone  in  trouble  with  their  harsh  urgent  voices.  Maybe  they 
dreaded  flying  away  for  the  winter.  There  was  something  sad 
about  that,  but  it  was  only  the  crows.  He  didn't  even  say  any- 
thing when  his  grandmother  stopped  squeaking  in  her  chair 
and  remarked,  "Did  I  hear  something  up  the  river?"  He  kept 
leaning  on  the  splintery  post,  this  time  watching  the  yellow 
leaves  fanning  in  the  big  sycamore  tree  across  the  river. 

Half-waiting  for  him  to  answer,  Ganna  went  on  peeling  ap- 
ples again  and  squeaking  in  her  chair.  She  was  crisply  cutting 
boat-shaped  quarters  now  and  tossing  them  with  a  pulpy  sound 
into  a  battered  saucepan.  His  mouth  began  to  water  at  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  winesap  apple  peels,  but  he  didn't  want  to  ask  her 
for  a  slice  or  red  curl.  She  always  saved  them  for  Roby,  his  older 
brother,  who  went  to  school  and  for  some  reason  had  not  come 
home  yet.  She  and  Roby  stuck  together.  Above  the  sluggish 
blue  valley  in  the  house  on  the  hill,  tall  and  shambling  and 
streaked  with  peeling  white  paint,  Ganna  and  Roby  Wardison 
were  the  only  ones  who  were  ever  very  busy,  or  seemed  busy. 
The  mother  and  father  were  always  waiting  around.  Once  while 
looking  off  the  porch  Ben  had  figured  out  that  Ganna  and  Roby 
were  like  the  hurrying  rapids  of  the  river  down  there;  but  his, 
mother,  a  kind  of  slow  and  stringy-looking  woman,  and  his 
father.  Big  Rob  Wardison,  who  this  time  of  evening  was  still 
over  the  Virginia  line  getting  a  load  of  coal  to  sell,  were  like 
the  slapping  pools  near  the  banks  where  logs  and  brush  gathered 
the  wobbly  foam.  But  neither  the  rapids  nor  the  pools  got  any- 
where. They  were  always  out  in  front  of  the  house.  For  the  river 
never  changed  much,  except  from  brown  to  green,  now  that 
there  was  a  dam  upstream. 

Ben  didn't  picture  himself  in  the  river.  He  felt  as  though  he 
were  always  standing  on  the  rickety  iron  bridge  or  on  the  porch 
overlooking  the  North  Fork,  never  saying  anything  about  what 
he  saw  because  he  didn't  go  to  school  yet,  although  he  was  old 
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enough,  and  because  nobody  paid  him  any  mind  anyhow.  Except 
his  mother  sometimes  said  to  him:  "What  are  you  settin'  there 
so  wise  for?  Ain't  you  got  nothing  to  do?"  And  his  grand- 
mother would  sniff  scornfully  behind  her  and  say  in  her  prissy 
voice:  "It's  sitting,  Sarah.  And  there's  no  such  thing  as  ain't." 
Then  the  two  women  would  forget  all  about  him  and  stare  at 
each  other.  His  mother's  eyes  were  slow  and  sullen;  Ganna's 
were  faded,  but  shone  somehow.  They  could  both  stare  a  long 
time. 

His  father,  if  he  was  at  home,  kept  on  turning  the  knobs  of 
the  twisted,  battered  radio  and  growled,  and  stayed  out  of  it. 
After  a  while  his  mother  would  turn  her  back  on  the  old  woman 
as  if  it  hurt  her  bones  to  turn,  and  she  knotted  up  her  mouth 
and  rattled  the  dishes.  "If  I  wasn't  a  religious  woman  .  .  ."  she 
used  to  say.  That  was  her  only  comeback  because  everybody 
knew  Ganna  was  not  a  religious  woman.  It  was  part  of  the  lore 
of  the  valley.  They  all  seemed  to  know  why  too — except  Ben, 
who  never  asked  anybody  about  anything.  It  was  something  he 
would  have  to  find  out,  he  would  decide  as  he  slipped  out  on 
the  dark  front  porch,  leaving  them  inside  to  stare  and  mutter 
and  growl.  He  would  have  to  find  out  why  nobody  liked  any- 
body else  at  his  house. 

That  is,  nobody  liked  anybody  except  for  Roby;  and  they 
all  liked  him  because  he  promised  them  things.  Ben  liked  Roby 
too,  but  because  he  had  warm  red  hair  that  looked  like  copper 
leaves  in  the  fall  and  because  his  brown  eyes  reminded  him  of 
someone  else's,  maybe  his  own.  It  was  good  to  hear  him  tell 
about  school  after  dinner  in  the  warm,  steamy  kitchen;  but  Ben 
listened  quietly,  not  gloating  like  his  mother,  who  used  to  say: 
"Roby's  a  smart  boy  and  a  good  boy.  You  just  see  if  my  boy 
ain't  gonna  make  good.  He  goes  to  Sunday  School  every  Sunday, 
he  does." 

Listening  also  was  Ganna,  who  smiled  in  a  secret  way,  "No, 
he's  Ganna's  boy."  She  felt  Roby's  rich  hair  while  his  father,  still 
black  and  dirty  from  handling  coal  all  day,  heaved  himself 
around  in  the  next  room  and  spun  the  radio  dial  to  another  sta- 
tion. "By  God,  Roby,  you'll  make  those  stuck-up  Robwoods  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  They're  gonna  be  glad  you've  got  their  name 
one  of  these  days.  You'll  get  us  out  of  this  fix."  His  voice,  as 
if  muffled  by  coal  dust,  seemed  far  away. 

Ever  since  Ben  could  remember,  a  day  hadn't  passed  that  his 
father  didn't  say  something  about  this  "fix"  they  were  in  and 
frown  so  that  his  dark  eyebrows  went  together.  The  family  had 
always  been  in  that  fix,  but  exactly  what  it  was  Ben  didn't 
know.  He  had  thought  of  asking  Roby  about  it  when  they  slij>- 
ped  out  of  the  house  together  to  go  blackberry  picking  on  wet 
and  pale  summer  mornings.  Those  mornings  would  have  been 
the  best  times  to  ask  because  both  boys  felt  free  and  excited  and 
close,  their  bare  feet  drumming  together  and  their  breath  frost- 
ing the  air  in  front  of  them.  He  was  sure  if  anyone  could  ex- 
plain it  would  be  Roby,  since  it  was  his  job  to  make  everything 
that  was  wrong  with  the  Wardison  family  turn  out  right  again. 
Ben  thought  that  sort  of  job  was  a  very  vague  and  complicated 
one  for  Roby  to  have  to  manage,  and  he  was  glad  he  didn't  have 
to  worry  about  such  things  himself.  Just  thinking  of  it  made 
him  want  to  turn  back  to  the  house  and  get  into  the  dark,  warm 
bed  again;  but  he  kept  following  Roby  down  to  the  river  where 
the  blackberry  patch,  covered  with  dew,  was  tangling  the  path 
like  a  small  grey  jungle. 

Roby  stopped  at  the  first  big  cluster  of  berries.  Ben  burrow- 
ed into  the  jungle,  shattering  silver  drops  into  the  spiderweb  nets 
and  prickling  his  feet  with  briars,  until  he  came  to  a  hollow  in 
the  bushes.  He  knelt  down  and  looked  up  into  the  network  of 
light  green  leaves  where  the  wet  berries  hung  like  tiny  bunches 
of  grapes,  black  and  shiny.  He  began  to  fill  his  quart  basket, 
planning  what  he  would  say  to  Roby  about  the  family  and  won- 
dering if  he  should  offer  to  help  him.  Then  he  looked  up  and 
glimpsed  Roby  through  a  circle  of  green.  He  was  eating  the 
berries  as  he  picked  them.  Going  from  branch  to  branch  he  ate 
the  biggest  berries  on  top  and  dropped  very  few  in  the  basket. 
It  was  then  that  Ben  decided  not  to  say  anything  about  the  family 


after  all.  He  didn't  see  how  Roby  was  going  to  get  the  family 
out  of  the  fix  if  he  ate  up  the  blackberries  like  that. 

Not  talking  much,  they  started  back  to  the  house  when  sun- 
light had  begun  to  glisten  on  the  blackberry  patch  and  they  saw 
thin  smoke  twitching  like  a  squirrel's  tall  over  the  house  on 
the  hill.  It  meant  Mama  was  cooking  breakfast.  Ben  poured  some 
of  his  berries  into  Roby's,  and  when  they  came  in  their  mother 
looked  up  from  the  stove  where  she  was  frying  tomatoes  and 
in  her  pale  way  smiled  at  Roby:  "Did  Ben  help  you  like  a  nice 
boy,  or  did  he  let  you  do  it  all  by  yourself?" 

Roby  didn't  answer,  so  neither  did  Ben.  It  was  better  not  to 
say  anything.  It  was  better  to  go  outside  on  the  porch  and  twine 
on  the  post  and  watch  the  white  lake  of  morning  mist  that  lay 
in  the  valley  rise  and  thin  until  he  could  see  the  soft  outline  of 
the  mountain.  By  then  it  was  time  for  breakfast.  Or  he  would 
go  out  there  until  time  for  lunch  or  time  for  supper,  or  time 
for  someone  to  come  home  as  it  was  now.  The  school  bus  had 
already  rumbled  by,  but  Roby  didn't  get  off.  In  fact  the  bus 
didn't  even  stop.  Pretty  soon  his  father's  truck  would  come 
rattling  across  the  bridge  and  bumping  down  the  river  road  from 
the  other  direction.  The  truck  would  slide  up  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  house  and  make  ugly  noises  as  it  stopped. 

Ben  knew  just  how  the  door  would  slam  and  how  his  father 
would  pull  himself  up  the  hill  to  the  house,  walking  slow  and 
looking  down  as  if  counting  the  stones,  and  when  he  reached 
the  porch  he  would  ask,  looking  at  neither  Ben  nor  Ganna: 
"Where's  Roby?"  Ben  hof>ed  his  grandmother  would  do  the  an- 
swering. At  least  she  would  tell  him  about  Mama  being  down 
at  the  church.  That  would  make  him  mad,  and  he  would  go  into 
the  darkening  house  and  soon  the  radio  would  be  whining  and 
yammering. 

While  he  was  thinking  about  his  father  coming,  the  sounds 
he  had  heard  before  came  sweeping  up  the  valley  again.  They 
were  louder  and  the  wind  was  stronger.  "I  do  hear  noises  up  at 
the  lake,"  Ganna  said  behind  him  suddenly.  "It's  like  someone 
shouting." 

Ben  heard  them  too,  and  knew  for  sure  this  time  they  weren't 
the  crows. 

"What  do  you  reckon  is  going  on?"  she  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  said  finally.  "But  here  comes  somebody 
down  the  road."  He  listened  to  the  drum  of  bare  feet.  At  first 
he  thought  somebody  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  lake. 
Instead  he  saw  Nova  Godsey,  who  was  about  his  age  and  lived 
even  further  down  the  river  than  the  Wardisons.  She  was  run- 
ning and  her  plump  red  cheeks  and  whitish  hair  were  jogging 
as  she  ran. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  called. 

"To  the  drownin',"  panted  Nova  and  kept  on  running.  Ganna 
started  from  her  cane-bottom  chair  and  bent  out  over  the  porch 
railing. 

"You  come  back  here.  You  stop!  What  do  you  mean,  to  the 
drowning?" 

"Ain't  you  heer'd  the  hollerin'?"  Her  whole  face  was  red  now 
as  she  half-turned,  hesitating  in  the  road  with  one  foot  over  the 
other.  She  only  stopped  because  she  was  afraid  not  to  mind 
Ganna  Wardison. 

"Where's  your  mother.  Nova  Godsey?" 

"With  his  Ma,"  she  said  pointing  at  Ben,  "down  at  the  church. 
I  heer'd  the  noise  up  to  the  lake  and  I  took  out." 

There  was  a  clatter  on  the  bridge  while  she  was  talking.  Nova 
looked  around.  "Law!"  she  cried.  "Yonder  comes  Big  Rob." 

The  Wardison's  truck  was  coming.  Nova  started  hammering 
up  the  road  again,  and  Ganna  hurried  down  the  steps  to  meet 
the  truck.  She  couldn't  run  very  well.  When  she  ran  she  looked 
hke  a  scrawny  chicken  jerking  along.  But  her  voice  was  still 
steady  when  Ben's  father  stuck  his  head  out  the  window,  his 
face  dirty. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  asked. 

"Let  me  in.  We're  going  to  the  lake.  Hear  that?  There's  been 
a  drowning." 

The  wind  washed  in  the  noises  of  shouts  and  voices  again. 
Ben's  father  heard.  "Who  is  it  this  time?"  he  said. 


"Never  mind,  hurry  up."  She  climbed  in  the  front  of  the 
truck,  not  seeming  to  care  that  the  tops  of  her  stockings  show- 
ed. Big  Rob  gunned  the  motor. 

"Wait  for  me,"  Ben  wailed.  Something  felt  big  and  heavy  in 
his  stomach.  He  clambered  on  the  back  of  the  empty  truck   as 
it  rolled  slant-wise  off  the  turf  and  started  grinding  up  the  hill, 
slowly  at   first,   then  gathering  speed   until   they   came   in   sight 
of  Nova   bobbing  along  the  road.  She  spurted   ahead  when   she 
saw  them,  looking  over  her  shoulder.  As  they  skidded  past  she 
jogged  to  a  halt  and  dropped   behind.  The   truck  stopped.   Ben 
was  thrown  against  one  of  the  sides  and  smeared  with  coal  dust. 
"Do   you   know   any   more   about    this?"   Ganna    asked   Nova 
fiercely.  The  idling  motor  shuddered  and  died. 
"Oh,  goddam,"  he  heard  his  father  say. 
Nova  blinked  and  stared.  "No,"  she  said,  looking  bleak. 
"Well,   get   in." 

The  girl  reluctantly  clutched  the  wobbly  side  and  swung  up 
with  Ben's  help.  They  started  up  again.  She  squatted  in  one  of 
the  corners  looking  at  her  hands,  now  black  with  coal.  Ben  was 
standing  in  the  other  corner,  his  head  sticking  over  the  top  and 
his  hair  ruffling  in  the  chill  wind.  Nova  was  looking  at  him 
with  her  mouth  open  and  her  blue  eyes  were  like  dark  holes  in 
the  twilight. 

"There   were  some  boys   swimming   up   there,"   she   said   loud 
enough  for  him  to  hear  over  the  truck's  roar. 
He  could  say  nothing. 

"I  was  on  the  school  bus,"  she  added.  Her  voice  quavered  with 
the  jolting  of  the  wheels.  She  wiped  a  string  of  white  hair  out 
of  her  face  and  left  a  dirty  place  on  her  cheek.  She  kept  squatting 
dumbly  the  rest  of  the  way.  Ben  turned  his  back  to  her  and 
saw  as  he  turned  the  heads  of  his  father  and  grandmother  through 
the  back  window.  They  were  stiff  and  staring.  He  looked  off 
the  side  of  the  truck,  watching  the  river  make  flashes  of  silver 
between  the  black  legs  of  the  trees  and  noticing  how  the  flash- 
es made  the  trees  look  as  if  they  were  running.  He  remembered 
noticing  that  once  when  he  and  Roby  had  ridden  to  Gap  City 
this  way  together — his  father.  Ma,  and  Ganna  in  the  front  seat 
and  they  two  laughing  and  yelling  and  peering  over  the  rail  in 
the  back  of  the  truck.  They  sang  so  that  their  voices  would 
jiggle  with  the  bumps  in  the  road,  and  sometimes  they  even 
mooed  like  cows  being  taken  to  market,  which  was  the  most  fun 
of  all. 

But  Ben  felt  like  doing  none  of  these  things  now.  He  had  al- 
ready seen  the  lights  of  the  dam,  which  had  just  winked  on, 
and  he  knew  the  lake  was  just  ahead.  The  truck  rocked  further 
along  until  they  saw  the  shiny  grey  water  behind  the  woods  and 
heard,  as  they  coasted  down  a  slope,  the  voices  again.  But  this 
time  they  were  low  voices  with  chunking  sounds  and  deep  rip- 
plings  and  splashes  from  the  water.  His  father  slowed  down. 
There  was  a  pick-up  truck  ahead,  parked  in  the  weeds  not  far 
away  and  Ben  recognized  the  place  where  he  and  Roby  used  to 
go  in  swimming  in  the  summer.  A  grassy  bank  led  down  to  a 
wide  cove.  It  was  a  good  place  to  swim  if  you  didn't  get  out  too 
far.    But   it    was   cold   in    the    fall. 

Big  Rob  got  out  of  the  truck  and  so  did  Ganna.  They  tramped 
through  the  swishing  goldenrod  and  r>'e  grass  without  saying 
a  word,  not  seeming  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  or  not 
they  wanted  to  walk  fast.  All  was  very  quiet  out  there  except 
for  the  chunking  and  splashing.  Ben  got  out  then,  leaving  Nova 
still  crouched  in  the  back.  He  saw  his  grandmother  pause  to  look 
at  something  dark  in  the  grass.  It  turned  out  to  be  some  school 
books,  but  they  all  looked  alike.  You  couldn't  tell  whose  they 
were. 

They  went  over  the  rise  in  the  bank  and  neared  the  shore 
where  a  sparse  line  of  people  looked  out  on  the  water,  watchmg 
a  boat  pivot  around  and  around.  A  paddle  sucked  in  and  out.  The 
only  voices  now  were  from  the  men  in  the  boat,  but  Ben  couldn't 
hear  what  they  said.  The  people  on  the  shore — some  men  from 
the  dam  and  three  boys  hovering  together,  wet  and  shivermg — 
had  seen  who  was  coming  down  the  hill.  Tlie  men  shifted  and 
looked  at  each  other.  The  boys,  still  wearing  nothing  but  the 
clinging  shorts  they  had  been  swimming  in,  were  shaking  hard- 
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er  as  a  breeze  whipped  up  from  the  cove.  One  of  them  put  his 
fist  in  his  mouth  when  he  saw  Ben.  It  was  Jackie  Parrish,  one  of 
Roby's  friends. 

Ben  stopped  in  the  grass  and  stared  while  Ganna  and  his  fa- 
ther went  all  the  way  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  He  heard  one  of 
the  men  say  they  had  called  the  ambulance  from  town.  His  fa- 
ther didn't  say  anything  back  to  the  man.  Ganna  was  usually 
the  one  who  did  the  answering  and  who  did  the  asking.  But  even 
she  was  silent,  watching  the  men  in  the  boat  make  weird,  goug- 
ing movements.  Ben  had  never  seen  men  in  boats  act  like  that 
before,  but  he  knew  what  they  were  doing.  He  began  to  feel 
weak.  He  sat  down  in  the  tallest  grass  and  put  his  head  between 
his  legs  so  that  his  legs  mashed  against  his  ears;  and  he  shut  his 
eyes  so  that  he  could  see  only  dark  spangles  in  front  of  him. 
The  dark  spangles  stayed  for  a  while.  But  then  he  started  remem- 
bering Roby's  copper  hair  and  his  brown,  familiar  eyes — wonder- 
ful somehow  because  they  weren't  eyes  that  you  could  see  too 
far  into,  where  worry  was  like  the  wiggly  things  in  the  bottom 
of  old  wells.  He  wondered  suddenly  if  Roby's  eyes  had  wiggly 
things  underneath  where  they  couldn't  be  seen.  Oh,  it  was  bad 
to  have  them;  they  squirmed  and  swarmed  and  they  were  as 
heavy  as  a  headache.  Maybe  they  could  get  bad  enough  to  make 
someone  want  to  sink — maybe  sink  through  a  green  hole  in  the 
water  to  the  very  bottom  and  drown,  if  he  felt  sorry  enough 
about  the  blackberries  and  if  the  worries  were  heavy  enough. 

He  shuddered.  He  heard  a  wild  whine  and  a  brightness  made 
him  open  his  eyes.  The  ambulance  had  come.  The  headlights 
glared  hideously  over  the  field  and  on  the  lake,  where  mist  was 
beginning  to  seep  up  and  hover  over  the  water.  But  they  could 
still  see  the  boat  through  the  fog.  It  was  coming  ashore  now. 
The  ambulance  doors  slammed  and  two  men  jumped  out.  They 
had  driven  across  the  grass  and  nearly  to  the  water.  One  of  the 
men  had  a  camera  in  his  hand,  and  Ben  knew  he  was  the  man 
who  worked  for  the  paper  in  town.  Ben  had  seen  him  before.  He 
had  been  at  the  Beardon  fire  last  spring  and  he  had  taken  a  pic- 
ture of  an  old  woman  who  jumped  from  the  upstairs  window. 
Now  he  was  coming  to  take  Roby's  picture. 

"Hey,  kid,"  he  nodded,  "c'mere — I  got  something  for  you 
to  carry." 

Ben  tried  to  get  up.  The  man  held  out  a  satchel  that  bulged 
with  lightbulbs  and  things.  The  man  was  standing  against  the 
headlights.  He  had  on  a  leather  jacket. 

"Here  catch,"  he  said.  "We  haven't  got  all  day.  Come  on, 
but  let  me  do  the  talking  when  we  get  down  there."  The  man 
pointed. 

Ben  took  the  bag,  but  he  was  shaking.  He  didn't  want  to  go 
near  the  water.  He  knew  the  boat  was  there  now.  He  heard  his 
grandmother  make  an  awful  noise,  but  he  had  to  follow  the 
man.  More  people  had  begun  to  come.  He  saw  their  dark  forms 
with  folded  arms  going  in  front  of  the  headlights  and  he  heard 
car   motors. 

"O.  K.,  folks.  Move  away  now.  That's  right,  Mr.  Mackle,  hold 
him  up  like  that.  No,  be  taking  him  out.  That's  better.  Hold  it." 

There  was  a  sickening  light.  Ben  saw  Roby.  He  saw  him  but 
he  wasn't  the  same — not  like  Roby  at  all  because  his  hair  was 
all  plastered  down  and  dark  and  there  was  dirt  in  it.  There  was 
dirt  on  his  mouth  too  and  weeds  all  over  him  and  he  hung  limp 
the  way  the  men  held  him.  He  had  been  in  the  dirt  of  the  lake 
and  the  dirt  had  ruined  him.  Nobody  could  tell  him  that  was 
the  real  Roby.  He  must  still  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

"Now  who's  gonna  give  me  the  info?"  said  the  man  after  an- 
other sickening  flash.  "Hey,  kid   .   .   ." 

But  Ben  had  dropped  the  bag  full  of  lightbulbs.  He  was  try- 
ing to  run  away,  but  he  was  only  kind  of  backing  away.  He  kept 
seeing  crazy  white  rings  where  Roby's  face  ought  to  be.  He  sat 
down  on  the  grass. 

"Can  somebody  give  me  the  info?"  the  man  in  the  leather 
jacket  said  again.  He  took  out  a  pencil  and  pad.  "Sorry,  but  I've 
got  to  have  his  name,  age,  school,  and  all  that.  Are  you  the  fa- 
ther?" 

Ben's  father  looked  up  from  the  side  of  the  boat  where  he 
was  bending  over  and  he  swelled  up.  "Damn  you!  Go  on  away." 
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He  was  trembling.  He  bent  back  over  and  made  a  choking  sound. 
Ben  saw  Ganna  bending  over  too.  She  was  touching  the  boy's 
hair  painfully,  not  believing. 

"It's  been  nigh  to  forty-five  minutes,"  one  of  the  boatmen 
mumbled.  "There's  no  use  trying  nothing  on  him  now." 

"Not  a  thing?"  said  Big  Rob. 

"Better  just  let  Moss  here  take  him  on  to  town." 

Mr.  Moss  was  the  man  who  drove  the  ambulance.  He  owned 
Moss  Funeral  Home  and  that  was  where  they  were  taking  him. 
Ben  shrank.  He  retreated  up  the  bank  and  hid  under  a  tree  while 
they  put  Roby  in  the  back  of  the  big  car.  The  newspaper  man 
was  talking  to  one  of  the  wet,  shivering  boys  and  writing  things 
down.  The  headlights  swung  around  and  the  tires  crunched  the 
gravel  of  the  road.  Soon  all  Ben  could  see  were  two  red  eyes 
fading  and  narrowing  down  the  black  stretch.  It  was  all  over. 
The  people  began  to  go  home  now.  They  muttered  and  they 
nodded  and  they  still  had  their  arms  folded.  They  were  shadows 
darting  in  and  out  of  the  rays  of  carlight  which  shifted  and  sliced 
in  the  night  as  the  noisy  wheels  pawed  the  gravel. 

They  were  almost  all  gone  when  a  car  drove  up  from  the 
other  direction  with  the  same  urgency  of  the  ambulance.  It  jolt- 
ed across  the  grass,  and  Ben  recognized  the  preacher's  car.  The 
preacher's  wife  always  drove  it,  and  the  car  always  rattled.  He 
watched  her  get  out  and  then  he  saw  his  own  mother  climbing 
from  the  other  door.  She  lost  her  shoe  in  getting  out. 

"What  have  they  done  with  him!"  She  ran  down  to  the  shore 
where  Ganna  was  gathering  up  Roby's  clothes.  He  had  left  them 
by  the  lake  just  as  he  always  used  to  leave  them  by  the  side  of 
his  bed  in  the  morning.  She  was  handling  them  carefully,  tuck- 
ing each  one  under  her  arm  and  holding  it  there  tight.  She  al- 
ways used  to  pick  up  his  things  in  the  morning,  Ben  remem- 
bered. She  was  just  doing  what  she  always  did. 

"Let  me  see  them,"  his  mother  whimpered,  reaching  out  for 
the  bundle  under  Ganna's  arm.  "Where  have  they  taken  my  boy?" 

"Leave  me  alone.  These  are  mine,"  Ganna  snapped,  drawing 
away.  "They've  taken  him  into  town.  You  can  see  him  there  if 
you  want  to." 

"Rob,  where  have  they  taken  him?"  his  mother  kept  asking. 
She  had  turned  to  the  lump  of  a  man  who  was  sitting  on  the 
black  shore  with  his  hand  on  his  head.  Nobody  had  seen  Ben  yet. 
He  was  still  hiding  under  the  tree. 

"Where  is  he?  Why  didn't  you  go  with  him?" 

"I  don't  know.  Mr.  Moss  took  him.  She  wanted  to  get  his 
clothes." 

His  mother's  look  spun  past  Ganna  and  all  around.  "Mr.  Moss!" 
she  moaned.  "Dear  Lord,  won't  anybody  take  me  to  where  he  is?" 

"I  will,  honey,  don't  you  fret,"  answered  the  preacher's  wife, 
whose  name  was  Mrs.  Fleenor.  She  had  been  looking  over  the 
pile  of  books  the  wet  and  shivering  boys  had  left  when  they  went 
away  in  cars.  Roby's  were  among  them. 

"We'll  go  over  there  now,  if  you  want,"  she  said  picking  up 
the  books.  "Don't  you  fret." 

"I  think  I've  lost  my  shoe,"  said  Ben's  mother  miserably.  She 
walked  toward  the  car  stumping  up  and  down.  Mrs.  Fleenor  was 
with  her,  an  arm  around  her  shoulder,  saying  low  words,  quiet 
words,  words  about  not  fretting.  She  knew  how  to  say  them 
because  that  was  what  she  was  for.  Ganna  and  Big  Rob  came 
slowly  after  them.  It  was  a  sort  of  procession. 

Ben  began  to  stir  under  the  dark  tree.  He  wandered  out  into 
the  car  lights  so  that  Mrs.  Fleenor  caught  sight  of  him.  "That's 
Benny,  isn't  it?"  she  said.  His  mother,  father,  and  grandmother 
stared  over  at  him  vacantly.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  done  something 
bad.  The  preacher's  wife  beckoned  to  him  and  he  came. 

"What's  he  doing  out  here,  poor  little  feller?"  She  put  her 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  Everything  was  becoming  calmer 
now.  Mrs.  Fleenor's  voice  was  the  only  sound  he  could  hear  ex- 
cept the  slapping  of  the  water. 

"It's  too  much  for  a  little  feller  like  this  to  bear  up  under," 
she  said.  "How  long  has  he  been  out  here?  How  long  have  you 
been  out  here,  Benny?  Somebody  ought  to  take  him  home." 

A  man  from  the  dam  had  been  tying  up  the  boat  and  was 
taking  ropes  and   things  out.  He  had   a   flashlight   and  he   was 


going  toward  the  pick-up  truck  when  Mrs.  Fleenor  called  to 
him.  He  waited  while  Ben  plucked  at  Mrs.  Fleenor's  sleeve  and 
pulled  her  aside.  There  was  a  question  he  had  to  ask,  and  the 
others  might  not  answer.  He  tried  to  be  as  business-like  as  possi- 
ble and  to  sjjeak  as  low  and  calm  as  she  did. 

"Miz  Fleenor,  I  just  want  to  ask  one  thing,"  he  said  in  her 
ear.  "Did  he — did  he  mean  to?  Roby,  I  mean.  Did  he  do  it  on 
purpose?" 

The  preacher's  wife  looked  at  him  and  gradually  her  eyes 
grew  wide.  "Good  heavens,  boy.  Wliat  on  earth!  Take  him  on 
home  to  bed,  mister.  Don't  let  him  think  about  it  anymore." 

The  man  led  Ben  up  the  hill  to  the  truck.  He  did  feel  like 
going  to  bed.  It  was  deep  and  warm  in  bed  and  you  didn't  have 
to  think  about  anything,  just  as  Mrs.  Fleenor  had  said.  He  would 
have  liked  to  close  his  eyes  right  then;  but  as  they  crossed  the 
grass  going  toward  the  truck,  he  suddenly  saw  Nova,  whom  he 
had  forgotten,  crouching  against  the  shiny  metal  door,  white 
in  the  glare  of  the  flashlight.  Her  nose  and  mouth  slid  into  a 
sick  grin  the  way  girls  look  when  they  hear  something  dirty 
and  awful. 

"It  was  him,  wasn't  it,"  she  said  to  Ben.  The  man  opened  the 
door  and  put  her  inside.  Ben  followed.  The  man  got  in  and  shut 
the  door.  His  truck  lights  went  on  and  flared  over  the  deserted 
cove.  The  lake  was  like  a  black  wall  now.  The  Wardiscn's  truck 
was  still  parked  beside  them  in  the  weeds,  empty  as  ever,  and 
Mrs.  Fleenor's  car  had  already  disapjjeared  down  the  road.  The 
man  lit  a  cigaret,  shook  his  head,  and  started  the  gruff  motor. 
They  began  to  drive  down  the  road,  which  rolled  yellow  before 
them  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  night  but  the  road. 

"It's  a  bad  thing,"  the  man  said,  awkwardly  breaking  the  si- 
lence. The  children  rustled. 

"You  never  know  how  deep  them  lakes  git  when  you're  out 
too  far." 

Nova  was  sniffling.   "I  tole  them  on   the  school   bus  not   to 

go  in.  The  water  gits  too  cold  this  time  of  year.  It  gits  real  cold." 

"It's  a  bad  thing  for  the  Ma  and  Pa,"  said  the  man  again. 

Nova  squirmed.  She  looked  over  at  Ben.  He  felt  as  if  she  were 

going  to  tell  him  something  nasty. 

"You  know  what  they  was  thinking,  your  Ma  and  Pa?"  she 
whispered  to  him. 

"No.  Yes.  I  don't  know." 
"They  was  wishing  it  was  you  instead." 

All  was  quiet  in  the  car  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  driver 
said  in  a  shocked  voice,  "Good  Lord-a-mighty.  They  wasn't 
thinking  any  such  thing.  I'm  gonna  put  you  out  of  here,  little 
girl,  if  you  talk  like  that." 

"No,  I  don't  guess  they  were,  Novy,"  said  Ben  after  a  while. 
She  didn't  talk  anymore  the  rest  of  the  way. 

When  they  stopped  in  front  of  the  Wardison's  house  on  the 
hill,  Ben  could  hear  the  rush  of  the  river  and  things  suddenly 
seemed  very  still.  The  rush  sounded  better  than  the  ugly  slap- 
ping of  the  lake.  But  the  house  was  black  above  him.  The  man 
and  he  got  out  together,  the  man  with  his  flashlight  peering 
toward  the  porch  and  cutting  a  white  hole  in  the  dark.  The 
front  door  was  still  open  from  that  afternoon.  The  man  opened 
the  screen  door  and  snapped  on  the  bare,  glaring  light  in  the 
front  room. 

"You  go  on  to  bed  and  don't  pay  any  mind  to  what  that  little 
fat  girl  said.  Everybody  liked  Roby  Wardison  and  he  was  a 
good-looking  young  feller,  but  that  don't  matter  one  way  or 
t'uther.  You  go  on  to  bed.  Your  folks  will  be  back  directly, 
time  you're  asleep." 

Ben  nodded.  The  man  shut  the  door  and  Ben  watched  his  flash- 
light wagging  down  the  hill  again.  When  he  heard  the  truck 
drive  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Godseys'  house,  he  went  to  his 
room.  After  a  while  he  took  off  his  top  clothes  and  slid  into 
the  dark,  deep  bed.  It  had  been  as  warm  as  a  nest  with  the  two 
of  them,  but  now  the  bed  was  as  cold  and  as  deep  as  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  where  Roby  must  be  sleeping  tonight.  If  only  there 
hadn't  been  dirt  on  him,  and  weeds.  Ben  couldn't  stand  to  think 
about  dirt  being  in  his  hair  where  none  belonged.  Roby  shouldn't 
be  cold  and  dirty.  He  should  be  clean  and  smiling  and  he  should 


not  eat  up  the  blackberries  and  leave  his  clothes  on  the  shore 
for  Ganna  to  pick  up,  because  he  had  too  much  to  do — he  had 
a  job.  He  only  hoped  Roby  had  taken  the  heavy  worries  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with  him.  They  were  very  heavy  and 
the  nest  was  very  cold.  Ben  slept. 

When  he  awoke  he  found  the  morning  sun  frozen  in  a  red 
pool  of  melting  frost  on  his  windowpane  and  he  knew  the  wea- 
ther had  turned  cold.  He  knew  the  valley  must  be  crisp  with 
the  first  fall  of  the  year,  and  from  the  porch  the  hills  blue  in 
the  shadows  while  the  ridges  twinkled  in  the  glow  of  the  red 
sun.  He  breathed  vanishing  white  puffs  and  his  nose  felt  cold. 
He  thought  of  going  to  get  some  jjersimmons  today — soft,  ripe, 
and  golden,  dropping  briskly  into  the  leaves  when  he  and  Roby 
shook  the  tree.  He  and  Roby  together.  And  then  he  remember- 
ed for  sure  about  Roby,  for  he  had  known  when  he  first  saw 
the  sun  that  there  was  something  he  had  to  remember. 

More  than  ever  he  wanted  to  stay  in  bed.  It  was  warmer  now 
and  more  like  a  nest  than  last  night.  He  heard  stirring  in  the 
next  room  and  wondered  why  he  wasn't  smelling  breakfast.  Roby 
used  to  get  up  first  and  go  see  what  breakfast  was  going  to  be. 
But  Roby  was  not  here  this  morning;  that  was  all  the  more  cer- 
tain when  there  was  no  smell  of  breakfast.  He  slipped  out  pain- 
fully and  put  on  his  clothes.  He  had  left  them  in  a  heap  beside 
the  bed.  A  while  ago  he  had  heard  someone  open  the  front  door 
to  get  the  morning  paper,  and  he  went  to  his  own  door  and 
peered  through  the  crack.  He  glimpsed  his  mother  carefully 
cutting  something  out  of  the  front  page.  She  was  cutting  care- 
fully and  tenderly  when  suddenly  she  looked  up  and  slapped  her 
hand  over  the  page. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  said  his  father's  voice. 

"It's  my  Roby's  picture,"  she  answered.  "They  wouldn't  let 
me  see  him  last  night,  so  here's  his  picture  and  I'm  gonna  keep 
it." 

Now  as  they  spoke  to  each  other  their  voices  came  to  Ben 
as  they  used  to  sometimes  at  night  when  still  the  voices  droned 
and  fluttered  upstairs  after  everyone  was  supposed  to  be  asleep. 
The  same  ugly,  forbidden  tone  was  in  them  now  that  always 
made  him  stiffen  under  the  sheets  and  try  to  listen.  He  was 
frozen  by  the  door,  straining  his  ears  and  looking  through  the 
blurred  crack  in  the  door.  There  was  a  blot  across  Ben's  vision, 
and  he  figured  his  father  was  bending  over  to  look  at  the  picture. 
Then  the  light  came  again  as  he  saw  his  mother  flash  by  as  if 
she  had  got  up  suddenly.  He  heard  the  scissors  fall.  His  grand- 
mother's voice  bobbed  in.  The  sounds  fluttered  louder  and  louder 
and  came  in  gulps: 

Damn  picture   .   .   .  horrible   .   .   .   throw  it  in  the  fire.  Don't 
Rob  .   .   .  didn't   get   to   see   him.    Loved   his   Ganna.    You   .   .   . 
sinful  old  woman  .   .   .  Roby  only  good  one.  You  women   .   .   . 
stuck-up  Robwoods   .   .   .  damn,  damn,  damn. 

The  voices  were  filling  Ben  with  numb  alarm.  He  was  afraid 
to  open  the  door,  but  he  had  to  open  it  in  order  to  stop  them. 
He  felt  sick  thinking  of  the  three  in  the  front  room  spilling  ugly 
words  all  over  the  place  as  if  something  tight  had  snapped  and 
let  them  come  unstrung.  He  had  to  make  up  his  mind  very  hard 
to  open  the  door,  and  still  he  couldn't  do  it.  Yet  all  of  a  sud- 
den he  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  all  three 
looking  at  him,  their  faces  turned  blank.  He  couldn't  think  of 
anything  to  say.  He  felt  sick  and  sad.  "Oh,  Roby!"  he  sighed. 

Everything  stopped  for  a  moment — silent,  slow,  dull,  dead.  It 
was  like  the  electricity  going  down  suddenly  in  a  storm,  the 
lights  dimming  to  a  feeble  glimmer,  pale  and  hesitating,  flicker- 
ing, almost  dying;  until  gradually  yellowing  on  again  as  pain- 
fully as  if  sucking  the  light  from  the  very  walls.  His  mother 
dragged  slowly  into  the  kitchen,  Ganna  turned  and  went  to  the 
window,  and  his  father  finally  opened  the  top  of  the  monkey 
stove  and  floated  the  newspaper  clipping  into  the  flames.  Pretty 
soon  the  sound  of  frying  came  from  the  kitchen  and  his  father 
had  turned  on  the  radio. 

Ben  took  his  father's  coat  and  went  out  on  the  porch.  They 
didn't  say  anything  to  him,  for  they  knew  he  always  came  in 
when  breakfast  was  ready.  He  had  to  think  about  why  grown 
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people  talked  to  each  other  hke  that,  saying  the  things  he  had 
heard  them  say.  Yet  he  wanted  to  look  over  the  soft,  blue  valley 
again  as  he  had  done  yesterday  and  to  feel  calm  and  quiet  in- 
side, as  yesterday.  But  it  vi-as  no  longer  summer  over  the  whiten- 
ed hills  and  ravines  below.  Frost  had  come  overnight  as  he  knew 
it  had  done,  and  many  more  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  sycamore 
tree.  He  would  not  be  able  to  come  out  on  the  porch  and  twine 
on  the  posts  much  longer.  He  would  not  be  able  to  stay  in  his 
warm,  dark  bed  in  the  mornings.  There  were  things  he  had  to 


think  about  and  plans  he  had  to  make;  and  there  were  worries 
after  all,  because  Roby  hadn't  taken  them  with  him.  They  were 
in  the  living  room,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  bed,  and  now  they  were 
even  all   the  way  out  on  the  ptorch. 

He  listened  to  the  rush  of  the  river,  but  heard  his  mother 
call  him  faintly  from  inside  the  house.  A  breeze  washed  up  from 
the  valley  and  lightly  touched  him,  and  he  felt  a  tug  as  if  he 
were  remembering  something.  He  heard  the  last  sound  of  crows 
in  a  distant  cornfield,  and  he  turned  and  went  inside  the  house. 


GLENN  ABBOTT  HARDEN: 
The  Sting 

Clarice  was  thinking  of  a  color — the  unearthly  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  the  color  of  her  new  ball  gown — as  gilded  a  brown  as 
that  of  wild  honey. 

"So  much  sweetness,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  thinking  also 
of  her  date  for  the  evening  and  that  she  had  never  seen  a  color 
with  such  a  physical  taste  to  it.  She  compared  it  with  the  brown 
of  her  jodphurs  and  of  the  leaves  below,  and  found  it  bright  in 
her  mind  even  against  the  strawberry  brown  of  her  horse. 

She  rode  up  into  the  pasture  and  to  the  single  strand  of  barbed 
wire  that  surrounded  Stirling's  house  and  kept  the  horses  from 
his  door.   She  called  to  him  where  he  was  feeding  his  chickens. 

"Are  you  going  to  get  the  honey  now?" 

"Maybe  in  a  bit,"  he  answered  to  the  chickens. 

"Won't  it  be  good,  Stirling!" 

"Black  Walnut  honey's  the  best  there  is."  He  scratched  his 
thigh  idly,  through  the  pale  denim  just  above  his  knee. 

"Daddy  says  you  followed  a  bee  to  find  it." 

"I  did." 

"And  did  he  lead  you  straight  to  the  tree?" 

"A  few  brambles  first,"  the  old  man  said  grinning,  thinking  of 
the  scrambling  and  patient  following  job  he  had  done. 

Stirling  located  the  specific  itch  on  his  heavy  leg,  and  pulling 
up  his  overall  pants,  extracted  a  tick  from  his  person.  It  was  fat 
and  greyish,  having  drawn  blood. 

Clarice  dismounted  and  reined  her  horse  to  the  crossbar.  She 
watched  with  fascination  as  Stirling  cremated  the  tick. 

"You  always  burn  them." 

"Only  way  to  kill  them."  He  grinned  up  at  her  again  through 
tangled  grey  brows. 

"Well,  let's  go  get  the  honey." 

"In  a  bit,  in  a  bit."  Stirhng  began  to  groom  the  horse.  "She's 
sweaty  today." 

"Lady  and  I  had  a  nice  hard  ride,"  Clarice  said  primly. 

"  'Nother  tick." 

"I'll  burn  this  one."  Clarice  took  it  from  the  mare's  mane  and 
struck  a  match.  The  insect's  skin  popped  and  the  thick  blood 
oozed  in  the  flame,  putting  the  match  out. 

She  leaned  lazily  back  on  a  log  and  watched  the  old  man's  hands 
as  he  sponged  the  horse.  The  animal  flexed  under  the  trickling 
water.  When  Stirling  rubbed  the  moisture  down  with  an  old 
feed  sack.  Lady  pawed  with  pleasure  at  the  ground  below. 

Clarice  smiled  at  the  sensuousness  of  her  animal  and  stretched 
her  arms  high  toward  the  summer  sun,  and  settled  easily  against 
the  log. 

His  hands  then  held  the  brush  and  currycomb  as  they  moved, 
down  her  back  in  swift  strokes,  shortly  across  her  flanks,  down 
her  belly  and  legs.  Her  flesh  quivered  and  rippled  as  he  touched 
it.    He  brushed  her  face  lightly. 

Clarice  jumped  up  and  moved  to  him  with  sugar  at  the  soft 
nose. 

Stirling  turned  the  horse  loose  in  the  pasture  that  surrounded 
his  cabin. 

"The  honey!"  Clarice  was  demanding. 

They  trudged  through  the  meadow  to  the  creek  and  up  a 
path  by  it  to  a  tree  just  in  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
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"See?"  said  Stirling.  A  few  bees  came  and  went  through  an 
old  crack  on  the  brambly  side  of  the  tree. 

He  began  to  saw  across  the  face  of  the  tree.  Clarice  stepped 
far  back,  out  of  range  of  the  bees.  By  the  time  he  lifted  the 
wood  covering  the  great  hollow,  she  could  see  bees  swarming 
angrily  about  him. 

"What  will  they  do  now  with  their  nest  destroyed?" 

"They'll  buzz  around  here  for  a  while  and  then  swarm  again 
and  make  this  much  honey  again  before  the  summer's  out." 

"Will  we  take  that  honey,  too?" 

"Depends  on  whether  we  get  them  to  swarm  in  the  hive 
or  not." 

Stirling  reached  in  with  both  hands  and  began  scooping  bees 
out  into  a  hive  he  had  ready  by  the  tree.  The  squirming  handfuls, 
he  dropped  into  the  white  box  until  it  was  full  of  flying  milhng 
insects. 

"Why  don't  they  sting  you?" 

"They  do,"  Stirling  called  back  calmly.  "Bees  I  stay  away 
from  are  bumble  bees  and  wasps  and  things.  These  honey  bees 
don't  hurt  none." 

"Why  don't  you  smoke  them  out?" 

"Honey's  better.  Besides,  I'm  saving  the  smoke  for  some  other 
fellows.  I'll  get  some  punk  and  bellows  and  come  down  tomorrow 
and  smoke  off  the  robber  bees.  They'll  be  the  ugly  ones.  Them 
robbers  will  come  from  all  over  the  county  .  .  .  yellow  jackets 
and  bumble  bees  and  lord  knows  what  all,  all  fighting  over  the 
honey  that's  left  and  ready  to  sting  anyone  disturbing  them. 
But  if  I  didn't  get  the  queen  today,  she'll  stay  and  them  that 
belong  to  her  will  stay  in  spite  of  the  smoke,  clinging  to  the 
honey  that's  left.  Then  we'll  get  her." 

He  reached  in  through  the  cloud  of  angry  insects  and  broke 
loose  the  combs  from  the  ridged  wood  that  held  them.  A  few 
drops  of  dark  rich  honey  dripped  slowly  down  the  trunk.  Stir- 
ling filled  two  buckets  with  honey  comb. 

"More'n  I  thought,"  he  called,  and  started  back  for  another 
bucket.  Clarice  went  toward  him.  "You  stay  away  from  me. 
The  sting'll  hurt  you,  where  it  won't  me." 

Clarice  saw  the  bees  clinging  to  his  battered  hat  and  the  straps 
of  his  overalls  and  on  the  ridges  made  by  his  pockets  over  his 
paunch.  She  followed  behind  him,  watching  the  easy  swing  of 
his  walk  between  the  two  heavy  buckets.  The  thick  sweetness 
of  the  wild  honey  was  slowly  filling  the  buckets  from  the  broken 
combs. 

"Stirling,"  she  called.  "I'm  going  to  a  dance  tonight."  He 
walked  on  ahead  of  her.  "It  might  be  yellow  orchids  this  time." 

He  stopped  where  the  grass  of  the  pasture  melted  into  the 
earth  about  the  cabin,  trampled  hard  by  the  horses,  and  etched 
over  by  chickens.  "You'll  give  it  to  me  tomorrow." 

"Of  course.  And  you'll  give  them  to  the  woman  you  go  to 
see.  Did  you  take  the  pictures  on  Sunday?" 

Stirling  stepped  into  his  cabin  and  returned  with  an  empty 
bucket  and  the  snapshots.  Still  keeping  the  bees  on  his  clothing 
away  from  her,  he  laid  the  snapshots  on  the  bare  step  before 
his  house  and  stepped  away. 

Clarice  picked  up  the  three  prints.  The  first  showed  two 
women.  "Which  one  is  she?" 

"The  one  in  the  print  dress,"  Stirling  said  with  grinning  pride, 
"is  The  Woman  I  Go  To  See."  Shortly  then,  "The  other's  her 
daughter," 


Both  women  looked  middle  aged  and  fat,  one  perhaps  a  little 
older  than  the  other.  The  next  print  was  of  Stirling  and  His 
Woman.  It  was  a  different  Stirling,  suited  and  tied,  as  Clarice 
had  seen  him  only  a  few  times  in  her  life.  "You're  so  dressed 
up  here." 

"We  went  to  church." 

"What  does  she  do  with  all  those  flowers  I  give  you  for  her? 
Do  you  go  to  church  every  Sunday?" 

Stirling  said,  "Sometimes,"  and  trudged  back  down  the  meadow 
toward  the  creek.  He  looked  back  for  Clarice  to  follow  him, 
but  she  sat  musing  over  the  third  print,  of  Stirling  alone,  stand- 
ing at  a  white  gate. 

She  watched  him  enter  the  wood  and  got  up. 

Clarice  had  never  seen  the  interior  of  her  father's  tenant's 
house,  and  now  she  wished  to. 

She  thought:  I  would  just  like  a  taste  now  of  the  honey,  the 
beautiful  rich  wild  honey,  for  Black  Walnut  honey  is  the  best 
there  is,  and  it  is  the  taste  of  the  dress,  but  the  syrup  is  deeper 
and  sweeter  than  the  taffeta,  and  so  I  will  just  step  inside  and 
touch  my  finger  to  it  and  taste  it,  for  he  has  taken  my  corsages 
since  the  first  one,  when  I  was  twelve,  and  has  taken  them  to 
His  Woman,  as  gifts,  from  me  and  from  him,  and  I  wish  to  see 
if  his  house  is  as  crude  and  as  simple  and  as  honest  as  his  hands 
that  lifted  out  the  honey  combs  with  honey  bees  angry  on  his 
hands,  that  take  expensive  flowers  to  a  woman,  worn  already  by 
another  woman.  I  would  not  pry.  But  I  will  taste  the  honey. 

Bees  were  caught  in  the  rising  firmness  of  the  deep  golden 
death  of  their  manufacture.  She  chose  a  place  for  her  fingertip 
to  avoid  them,  because  she  knew  that  the  sting  of  a  dead  bee 
is  still  potent. 

"What   incredible   sweetness,"   Clarice   said   again.    "What   an 


honest  and  unsubtle  richness."  It  was  a  wood  brown  sweetness 
from  the  Black  Walnut  tree  and  sun  brown  from  all  the  robbed 
flowers. 

She  felt  sorry  for  the  blossoms  whose  nectar  was  gone,  then 
she  remembered  to  be  sorry  for  the  robbed  bees  that  swarmed 
now  in  the  meadow  about  the  naked  white  of  their  denuded 
tree.  Then  two  of  the  insects,  mourning  on  the  rim  of  a  bucket, 
flew  up  and  toward  the  dark  wall  at  the  other  end  of  the  cabin. 
There  was  no  furniture  at  that  end,  for  the  bedstead,  its  foot 
and  head  nodding  to  each  other,  the  leaning  chest  of  drawers, 
the  greasy  stove,  chairs,  pegs  for  clothes,  boxes,  all  the  jumble 
and  junk  of  the  man's  life  was  crowded  away  from  that  wall, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  for  the  wall  was  covered  with 
corsages. 

They  were  there,  from  the  ten  year  old  gardenia  to  last  week's 
violets,  in  dry  grey  display,  the  earlier  ones  grimy  with  dust, 
the  last  few  bright  in  their  ribbons  and  with  their  flowers  fold- 
ing to  moist  brown  things. 

The  one  honey  bee  lit  on  a  knotted  rose  bud,  as  though  it 
had  come  back  to  color  and  scented  life.  Clarice  slapped  at  the 
other  as  it  lit  on  the  honey  on  her  lip,  but  too  late. 

She  was  nursing  her  swelling  lower  lip  when  Stirling  found 
her  sitting  on  the  log  a  few  minutes  later.  He  touched  the  swell- 
ing- 

"Stirling  .  .  .  Stirling,  I'm  going  to  be  married  to  the  boy 
I'm  with  tonight." 

"That's  mighty  nice.  I'll  look  forward  to  the  wedding." 

"So  I'll  want  to  keep  the  flowers  he  gives  me  tonight." 

Stirling  looked  at  the  ground,  and  then  at  his  cabin.  "Of 
course.  Miss  Clarice.  Will  you  ride  tomorrow?  I'll  have  Lady 
ready  then." 


NICHOLAS  L.  M.  CROME: 
Hotel  Fire 

As  you  are  running  downward  past  those  glass 
And  glaring  windows  which  the  flames  spurt  at 
Within  from  beds  and  bureaus,  running  past 
Ledge  after  ledge,  sensing  your  cheeks  press  flat 
Upon  your  skull  by  force  of  air,  unbound 
And  running  limber  in  a  suck  of  wind  — 
What  are  you  thinking  of?  Do  you  think  down 
To  those  half-scared  police  who  know  your  mind 
To  crush  your  body  at  their  feet  and  would 
Be  much  relieved  to  stop  you  if  they  could? 

Or  in  your  running,  ever  softly  going. 

Do  you  think  past   those  sparkled  window  panes 

Into  the  burning  beds,  the  iire  blowing 

Their  occupants,  like  you,  into  the  reign 

Of  angel  voice  from  the  coiling  crowd 

Who  cannot  hear  your  whirr  through  their  loud  calls? 

In  falling  dreams,  which  I  had  as  a  child 

The  mob  exhaled  me   upward   from   my   falls 

In  a  long  cool  ascent  with  a  light  swish 

To  where  I  put  the  fire  out  with  a  wish. 

No  fire  burns  you  who  have  leapt  so  soon; 

And  we  down  in  the  crowd,  like  worms  or  fish  — 

Watching  your  fire  as  they  watch  our  sun 

Out  of  its  context  through  a  sea  of  mist, 

Ponder  the  choice  of  burning  or  of  falling. 

Fire  or  earth.  Now  close  to  our  horizon. 

Now  thudding,  and  already  you  are  paling 

In  our  imagination  and  our  reason. 

No  moth  would  die  in  water,  in  fire  no  worm. 

We  keep  our  birthrights  and  are  drowned  or  burned. 


GEORGE  HEMRICK: 

I  Met  Her  in  a  Drugstore 

I  well  remember  when  first  I  saw  you, 

alone,  as  I  was  alone,  yet  not  in  the 

sense  of  being  lonely;  you  waited  there 

and  I  waited,  but  the  clock  didn't  wait — 

and  as  we  stood  there,  a  breath  between  us, 

I  stood  before  another  clock,  this  one 

in  a  hallowed  tower,  a  study  of  solitary 

grandeur — no    ticking    here, 

but   a  deep-throated   peal   reverberating 

through  the  minds  of  those  who  heard,  and  they 

turned  and  looked  and  worshipped  unconsciously 

while  a  thousand  pagan  gods  looked  down  and  smiled. 

My  thoughts  raced  on  past  steeples  into  heights 

uninhabited  by  man,  and  I  knew 

an  awakening  much  as  the  earth  must 

feel  when  that  quick  electric  thrill  runs 

along  the  thighs  of  Spring.  You  smiled  then 

and  I  was  complete.  You  smiled,  and  in  the 

fluorescence  your  teeth  were  blue,  reflecting 

algid  fire;  I  spoke  then,  "How  do  you  do?" 

or  something  equally  asinine,  not 

caring   really,   but   speaking   because   my 

throat  was  swelling  and  something  had  to  give. 

Speaking  at  a  time  not  meant  for  speaking 

because  I  thought  it  was  expected. 

And  then  you  left  me,  why  did  you  leave  me? 

The  figures   there  became   frozen   statues, 

and  I  composed  myself  with  a  false  dignity, 

walked  away.  You  were  gone;  I  was  lonely. 

I  told  myself  that  I  would  forget  you, 

but  you  were  still   there   beneath   my   tonsils. 

If  you'd  come  back  I'd  make  you  happy,  I'd 

erase   the   confusion   from  your   face; 

I'd  make  you  forget  a  lot  of  things,  but 

you  would  make  me  happy  beyond  all  this. 
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ANN  CARTER  POLLARD: 
The  Midway 

The  boy  was  nineteen.  He  walked  down  the  street.  It  was 
evening  and  October.  The  paper  boys  stood  on  their  corners.  It 
wasn't  yet  cold  enough  for  them  to  press  against  the  buildings 
or  seek  protection  from  the  wind  in  doorways.  Nor  were  their 
hands  numbed  and  chapped  from  the  winter's  cold.  In  October 
they  walked  fearlessly  up  and  down  the  sidewalk,  sometimes 
stepping  abruptly  in  the  path  of  some  prosperous  gentleman  in 
tweeds. 

'Taper,  Sir?  Thank  you,  sir.  Get  your  evening  paper!" 
In  the  winter  they  were  cold  and  they  envied  the  prosperous, 
whose  faces  were  pink  and  smelled  of  sweet  lotion,  and  whose 
hands  in  lined  leather  gloves  placed  nickels  into  their  own. 

Ernest  passed  by  them  at  the  corner.  He  crossed  the  street 
and  walked  on  down  the  sidewalk,  down  the  center  of  town. 
He  walked  with  his  head  thrust  forward.  His  jacket  was  loose 
and  flapped  in  the  wind  as  he  took  limp  strides. 

It  was  not  dark  enough  to  appreciate  the  warmth  of  the  Hghts 
of  the  city,  but  by  the  time  he  had  eaten  his  supper,  he  knew 
that  the  hghts  would  be  wonderful  and  warm,  and  people  would 
be  coming  on  the  streets  to  enjoy  the  evening.  And  this  was 
why  the  night  was  different  from  the  day.  The  day  was  for  their 
labor,  but  the  night  was  for  their  pleasure. 

The  paper  boys  would  stand  outside  the  movies  and  smoke 
cigarettes,  spit  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  make  remarks  to  the  girls 
who  passed.  And  the  boys  were  young  and  would  have  been  pink 
skinned  but  for  the  city. 

The  boy  walked  on  down  the  street.  He  heard  a  tap,  tap  on 
glass  and  he  turned  to  see.  The  small  mechanical  peanut  man 
was  beating  a  black  stick  upon  the  glass  plate  window.  Ernest 
went  closer  and  looked  into  the  store.  All  varieties  of  nuts,  salty 
and  greasy,  were  heaped  in  metal  trays.  The  little  man  continued 
tapping  with  his  stick — tap — tap — and  there  was  a  cloudy  spot 
on  the  glass  where  the  stick  went  tap,  tap  all  day  and  into  the 
night. 

Ernest  lingered  in  front  of  a  men's  clothing  store.  One  of 
the  dummies  stood  awkwardly  looking  out  of  the  window.  His 
hands  were  held  out  uncomfortably  in  front  of  him  as  if  they 
were  reaching  to  clasp  themselves  together,  but  never  quite 
touching.  Upon  his  yellow  face  was  a  waxy  smile.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  handsome,  grey  flannel  suit  which  Ernest  looked  upon 
with  a  longing.  He  fancied  that  he  wore  the  suit  and  walked 
down  the  street. 

"Paper,  Sir?"  The  boy  would  stop  him. 

"Here,  son."  He  would  press  a  dollar  bill  into  the  rough  little 
hand  and  walk  away  without  even  taking  the  paper. 

He  quickly  forgot  the  fantasy  as  he  walked  on  down  the  street. 
He  was  glad  that  it  was  October  and  not  yet  cold.  And  he 
was  glad  that  the  day  was  over,  for  the  night  seemed  to  hold 
something  that  was  anticipated  throughout  the  day.  Though 
what,  he  often  did  not  know.  But  it  always  seemed  that  he  had 
planned  something  and  all  the  day  he  looked  forward  to  the 
night. 

The  pigeons  were  roosting  in  the  eaves  of  the  buildings.  They 
were  cooing  softly.  Ernest  looked  up  at  them  before  entering 
the  grill.  After  closing  the  door  quietly,  he  took  a  seat  in  one 
of  the  booths.  He  opened  his  worn,  leather  wallet  and  looked  at 
the  four  dollar  bills.  He  closed  it  quickly  as  the  waitress  stopped 
at  the  side  of  his  booth. 

"I'd  like  the  vegetable  plate.  I'll  take  beans  and  potatoes." 
"What   to  drink?" 
"Oh,     coffee.    Coffee's    fine." 
A  paper  boy  walked  in  the  door. 
"Paper,  Ernest?" 

"Hello,  George.  No.  Not  tonight.  I've  seen  it  already." 
"Going  to  the  fair,  Ernest?" 
"Didn't  know  it  was  here." 

"There's  a  sign  in  the  window  there,"  said  George,  pointing 
to  the  front  of  the  grill. 
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George  walked  down  the  floor  past  all  the  booths  and  back 
again. 

"Paper!  Get  your  evening  paper.  You  oughta  go  to  the  fair, 
Ernest,"  he  said  as  he  passed  by  on  his  way  to  the  door. 

Ernest  nodded  to  him.  The  waitress  brought  his  plate.  The 
potatoes  and  beans  and  tomatoes  and  lettuce  were  in  a  puddle 
of  grease,  but  he  ate  them,  not  tasting  them,  but  thinking  of 
times  far  away  and  tasting  food  that  was  cooked  long  ago. 

II 

He  was  six  years  old.  He  lived  with  his  mother  and  father 
in  a  boarding  house.  He  called  the  two  old  people  who  owned 
the  house  Nanma  and  Nanpa,  though  they  were  not  his  rela- 
tives. 

His  family  lived  upstairs  in  the  best  room  of  the  house  be- 
cause Nanma  said  that  they  were  the  nicest  people  who  lived 
in  the  house.  There  were  three  windows  grouped  together  in  the 
room  and  two  double  beds.  All  the  furniture  was  painted  white. 
By  the  window  was  a  big,  winged  chair.  At  night  the  chair 
was  pushed  against  the  bed  to  keep  him  from  falling  out.  But 
he  remembered  the  many  afternoons  when  he  had  sat  in  the  chair 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  children  playing  in  the  snow. 

He  remembered  phoning  his  mother  at  work. 

"Mama,  please  let  me  go  out  in  the  snow.  Everybody's  out 
but  me.  Just  let  me  go  for  a  little  while,  Mama.  I  won't  stay 
long." 

"Ernest,  Mama  can't  let  you  go  out  because  you'll  have  croup 
tonight  if  I  do." 

"I  won't  get  croup,  Mama.  Please."  And  he  had  started  to  cry. 

"Ernest,  I  can't  let  you.  Please  don't  upset  Mama.  I  can't 
talk  to  you  now,  dear.  I'll  be  home  in  a  little  while  and  we'll 
find   something   to   do." 

He  had  gone  back  upstairs  and  sat  in  the  big  chair,  the  tears 
running  down  his  cheeks.  He  had  looked  at  the  snow,  and  with 
his  fingers  had  picked  at  the  antimacassars  on  the  arms  of  the 
chair. 

He  remembered  his  father  sitting  in  this  chair  with  his  hands 
on  his  stomach.  The  chair  was  turned  away  from  the  window 
and  his  father  faced  the  room.  His  arms  were  held  out  uncomfort- 
ably like  the  dummy's  in  the  grey  flannel  suit,  and  his  father 
smiled  the  same  waxy  way.  His  eyes  stared  dumbly  at  nothing. 
He  remembered  his  mama  combing  her  long,  crisp  black  hair  in 
front  of  the  mirror,  and  his  father  sitting  silent  in  the  chair. 

"Papa,  can  you  fix  my  tractor?  It  don't  run." 

"Doesn't   run,  Ernest,"   his  mother   said. 

His  father  just  sat  there  and  smiled  like  the  wax  dummy. 

"Ernest,  your  Papa  can't  fix  your  tractor  now.  He's  in  no 
condition  to  do  anything.  Please  run  down  stairs  and  play.  Mama 
has  so  much  on  her.  Please  you  be  a  good  boy,"  she  said,  fixing 
the  knot  on  her  head  and  pursing  her  lips  as  she  looked  at  herself. 

"I'll  fix  it  for  you  as  soon  as  I  can." 

He  remembered  running  out  of  the  room  and  deliberately 
sliding  down  the  banister,  thinking,  "He  can't  see  me  now.  I'll 
slide  down  the  banister,  and  he  can  sit  there  all  day  and  not  ever 
move." 

Ernest  looked  down  at  the  greasy  food  and  the  soiled  table- 
cloth. The  coffee  had  been  spilled  into  the  saucer.  He  folded  a 
paper  napkin  into  a  square  and  placed  it  between  the  cup  and 
saucer. 

At  the  boarding  house,  he  remembered,  that  his  family  had 
not  eaten  with  the  rest  of  the  boarders.  Mama  had  asked  Nanma 
for  a  small  table  in  the  corner  where  they  could  eat  more  as  a 
family.  But  Ernest  could  still  remember  being  able  to  hear  and 
see  Nanpa  blowing  his  nose  at  the  big  table. 

His  mama  had  got  up  early  every  morning  to  fix  their  break- 
fast. They  did  not  eat  the  eggs  cooked  the  same  way  as  the 
boarders  ate  theirs.  She  fixed  him  cocoa  and  oatmeal,  and  the 
tablecloth  was  always  clean  at  their  place.  At  the  big  table 
there  were  often  grease  stains  or  brown  coffee  stains,  or  pieces 
of  food  stuck  to  the  cloth.  They  ate  differently  from  the  board- 
ers too.  They  were  slower  and  quieter  and  never  reached  across 
the  table  or  put  their  arms  on  the  table. 


Ernest  drank  the  rest  of  the  coffee  and  got  up  from  the  booth. 
He  left  a  dime  beneath  the  saucer.  He  paid  the  cashier  and  went 
out  of  the  door.  The  sign  was  in  the  window  as  George  had  said. 
Ernest  read  it  over  several  times. 

""Bigger  and  better  fair!  October  the  seventh  through  the 
fourteenth.  Come  out  to  the  greater  Midway." 

Ernest  thought  about  the  money  in  his  wallet.  Since  he  had 
eaten,  there  were  not  even  four  dollars  left.  He  would  not  get 
paid  for  another  week.  He  walked  towards  the  Square  past  the 
grey  flannel  suit  and  the  man  who  looked  out  at  him  with  the 
waxy  smile,  past  the  mechanical  peanut  man  going  tap,  tap  with 
his  stick  upon  the  glass  window.  The  boys  were  already  gather- 
ing in  front  of  the  movies.  The  lights  were  warm,  and  the  city 
seemed  wonderful  to  him. 

If  he  went  to  the  fair,  he  didn't  have  to  spend  any  money 
after  going  through  the  gate.  He  could  just  walk  around  and 
look.  He  liked  the  fair  and  circus.  He  would  go.  He  made  up 
his  mind.  He  crossed  the  Square  and  stood  waiting  for  the  trolley. 
From  the  corner  where  he  stood,  he  could  see  down  the  main 
street.  All  the  lights  were  on  now,  and  the  people  were  begin- 
ning to  come  out. 

It  was  his  city  in  October.  It  was  his  love. 

He  remembered  the  many  nights  he  had  stood  at  this  same 
corner  and  looked  down  the  street  and  held  it  all  in  his  heart. 
One  night  he  had  stood  on  the  corner  and  caught  each  trolley, 
riding  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  back  again  to  catch  another, 
because  he  had  wanted  to  know  where  all  the  people  went  who 
rode  them  every  day.  And  he  had  eaten  in  every  cafe  and  grill 
on  the  street.  First  down  the  left  side  then  down  the  right  side 
he  had  gone. 

The  trolley  turned  the  corner  a  block  below  him  and  he 
watched  it  coming  towards  him.  He  read,  Patterson  Street  Ex- 
tension and  Fair  Ground  on  the  front  of  the  trolley  and  when 
it  stopped,  he  stepped  on. 

Ill 

He  was  seven  years  old,  and  going  to  the  fair  with  his  father. 
His  father  took  him  to  the  fair  every  year,  and  they  stayed  from 
early  morning  until  the  fire  works  were  over  in  the  grandstand. 
His  mother  always  met  them  by  the  gate  at  five  o'clock.  They 
ate  barbecue  in  one  of  the  church  stalls,  and  took  his  mother 
over  the  midway.  Then  they  all  went  to  the  grandstand  and  sat 
with  a  blanket  over  their  legs. 

He  remembered  the  year  he  was  seven  the  girls  who  perform- 
ed in  the  grandstand  show  all  stayed  with  Nanma  and  Nanpa  in 
the  boarding  house.  They  were  roller  skaters,  and  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  them.  In  the  dining  room  he  stared  at  them  from  his 
little  table  in  the  corner,  and  he  saw  one  who  he  thought  was 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  She  had  yellow  hair,  and  because  it  was 
dark  at  the  roots,  his  mother  said  it  was  bleached.  Her  name  was 
Loraine,  but  the  girls  called  her  Lorie.  At  every  meal  he  sat  in 
the  corner  and  watched  Lorie.  She  was  so  beautiful  to  him  that 
sometimes  he  could  hardly  breathe.  All  the  girls  wore  heavy 
make-up,  and  they  smelled  delicious. 

Ernest  and  his  father  went  to  the  fair  early  in  the  morning 
so  that  they  could  go  to  the  sulky  races. 

"Now  here's  a  dollar's  change,  Ernie.  I  bet  you  a  nickel  that 
that  little  black  horse  comes  in  first.  Number  seven."  His  father 
pointed  to  the  trotter.  '"You  take  one." 

Ernest  thoughtfully  looked  over  the  horses.  '"Number  ten, 
Papa.  I  bet  on  number  ten." 

They  placed  the  two  nickels  between  them  on  the  bench. 
Ernest  sat  forward.  He  was  very  quiet.  Number  seven  won. 

"Here,  Papa."  Ernest  pushed  the  nickel  reluctantly  towards 
his  father. 

"Just  leave  it  there.  I  put  a  dime  in  the  pot  this  time  o  n 
"Bob,"  number  three." 

Ernest  looked  at  his  father.  Didn't  he  remember  that  number 
three  had  broken  his  trot  in  the  last  race. 

"Papa,  I  don't  think  he's  a  good  bet.  He  broke  his  trot  last 
time." 

"I  know  Ernie,  but  maybe  he  broke  it  because  he  didn't  have 


enough  people  betting  on  him.  1  just  bet  that  old  horse  felt  as 
if  nobody  cared,  and  if  I  care  this  time,  he'll  probably  win." 

"I  think  I'll  bet  on  number  seven  this  time  then  if  you  aren't." 

Ernest  jumf)ed  up.  Number  seven  won.  His  father  handed 
him  the  two  dimes. 

"Whatever  will  you  do  with  all  of  this  money,  boy?  I'll 
just  have  to  get  some  of  it  back  before  you  win  it  all.  Well,  let's 
see,  now.  Trilby  looks  pretty  good.  Here's  a  nickel  on  Trilby." 

He  bought  them  two  bags  of  peanuts. 

They  walked  over  the  fair  grounds  and  saw  everything  from 
the  outside  first,  before  his  father  asked,  "Now,  Ernest,  which 
show  do  you  want  to  go  in.'" 

"This  one.  Papa.  The  man  swallows  swords  and  one  eats  fire 
and  one  sticks  pins  in  himself,"  he  replied  pointing  to  the  paint- 
ed canvas  hanging  in  front  of  the  show. 

Ernest  looked  up  on  the  platform.  There  was  a  man  sitting 
at  a  high  desk  fingering  a  roll  of  yellow  tickets.  At  his  side 
was  another  man  who  spoke  into  a  microphone  and  pointed  to 
the  signs  above  him.  But  Ernest  saw  another  man  seated  on  a 
wooden  bench,  farther  back  to  the  side  on  the  platform.  He  was 
short  and  dirty,  dressed  in  dark  brown  pants  and  dark  shirt.  The 
man's  face  was  greenish  yellow,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot. 

Ernest  looked  up  at  his  father,  but  his  father  was  looking  at 
the  man  too  and  the  man  was  looking  at  his  father  and  grin- 
ning, showing  a  mouth  full  of  black,  rotting  teeth.  The  man 
kept  staring  at  them  and  smiling  with  his  ugly  mouth.  Ernest 
thought  he  could  smell  the  fetid  breath.  The  man  lifted  his 
hand  and  curled  a  grimy  finger  at  them.  He  curled  his  finger 
again. 

Ernest  moved  close  to  his  father  until  he  could  feel  his  fa- 
ther's leg  against  his  side.  Ernest  looked  up  at  his  father.  His 
father  looked  at  him  and  took  hold  of  his  hand. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Ernie,"  he  whispered  hoarsely.  "You 
might  get  lost  in  the  crowd.  Aren't  you  hungry,  boy?  Let's  go 
find  some  limch." 

His  father  pulled  him  away.  Ernest  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder  and  the  awful  man  was  still  staring  at  him  and  smiling. 

They  went  to  a  food  stand  and  his  father  bought  him  a  hot- 
dog  and  a  bottle  of  sweet  milk. 

"Sit  here,  Ernest,  and  eat  your  lunch.  I'll  be  back  in  just  a 
minute." 

He  finished  eating  his  hotdog  and  drinking  his  milk,  but  still 
his  father  didn't  come  back. 

"Papa,  please  come  back  and  get  me." 

No,  he  wasn't  ever  coming  back  to  get  him.  He  had  gone 
home  and  forgotten.  Ernest  tried  to  think  how  he  would  ever 
get  home  again.  He  looked  at  the  man  working  behind  the 
counter. 

Ernest  said  to  himself  on  the  verge  of  tears,  "Mister,  would 
you  please  call  my  mama  at  5  339  and  tell  her  to  come  and  get 
me." 

Then,  he  saw  his  father  coming  towards  him  with  his  little 
side  to  side  jaunt. 

"Here  you  are,  Indian  fighter.  Think  I'd  forgotten  you?" 

His  father  looked  differently,  a  little  flabby  faced. 

They  did  not  see  the  man  with  the  greenish  yellow  skin  that 
afternoon,  though  they  walked  over  and  over  the  fair  grounds. 

His  mother  met  them  by  the  gate  at  five  o'clock.  They  ate 
supper  in  the  church  stall.  His  father  was  all  right,  and  his 
mother  did  not  even  know. 

They  went  to  the  grandstand.  He  picked  Lorie  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  girls  and  watched  her  all  of  the  time.  She  skated 
round  and  round,  and  he  went  round  and  round. 

His  mother  and  father  bought  him  the  little  gilt  sword  he  had 
wanted  all  day.  They  went  out  of  the  gate  and  caught  the  trolley 
home. 

"Mama,"  he  tried  to  think  of  an  excuse  to  go  by  Lorie's  room 
before  going  to  bed.  "I've  got  to  go  to  the  bathroom." 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  hall  carrying  his  little  sword.  He 
passed  the  big,  black  chair-coat  rack.  Lorie's  door  was  open  and 
he  saw  her  sitting  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Her  dress  was  on  the 
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back  of  the  chair,  and  she  was  sitting  in  her  petticoat,  removing 
her  make-up. 

He  stood  looking  at  her  and  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  were  going 
to  beat  out  of  his  chest.  Would  she  be   able   to   see  it   beating 
through  his  pajamas  or  hear  it  beating  so  if  he  dared  to  go  in? 
"Lorie,"  he  whispered.  "Lorie." 
The  girl  turned  and  looked  at  him.  She  smiled. 
"What,  Ernie?" 

"Lorie,  I  saw  you  tonight."  He  stepped  in  the  door. 
"You  did?" 
"Yes." 

"Did  you  like  us?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Lorie.  I  liked  you  so  much." 
He  clutched  the  little  sword  tighter. 

"Lorie,  can  I  tell  you  something?"  His  heart  was  beating  so 
hard  now. 

"Sure,  Ernie.  Come  here  and  tell  me  what  it  is,  honey,"  she 
said  holding  her  hand  out  towards  him. 

He  walked  close  to  her  and  he  thought  that  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  person  he  had  ever  seen.  He  smelled  her  perfume  and 
powder,  and  he  just  wanted  to  reach  out  and  touch  her  golden 
hair. 

"Now  whisper  here,  Ernie,"  she  leaned  her  face  down  to  his 
and  pointed  to  her  ear. 

He  took  a  deep  breath  and  whispered  quickly  in  the  one 
breath. 

"Lorie,  I  think  you're  beautiful  and  I've  bought  a  sword  and 
I'm  going  to  learn  how  to  be  a  sword  swallower  and  when  I'm 
a  little  older  I'm  going  to  work  at  the  fair  so  I  can  see  you  every 
day." 

Lorie   looked   at  him. 

"Ernie,"  she  sighed,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper  on  the 
last  syllable  of  his  name.  "You  little  doll." 

She  looked  at  him  so  kindly  with  her  soft  brown  eyes  that 
he  wanted  to  cry.  She  reached  out  and  pulled  him  close  to  her 
and  almost  smothered  him  in  her  breast.  Her  body  smelled  so 
sweet  and  warm  to  him.  He  almost  fainted. 

She  held  him  from  her  and  pushed  back  his  dark,  crisp  hair. 
"Ernie,   bless   your   heart.    Honey,   you — Thank   you,    Ernie." 
She  kissed  his  head. 

"Good  night,   Lorie,"  he  whispered. 

"Good  night,  Ernie."  She  nodded  her  head  sadly  back  and 
forth  for  a  long  time  and  stared  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 

After  he  was  in  bed,  his  mother  wet  the  end  of  a  towel  and 
wiped  the  gilt  of  the  sword  from  his  hands.  His  father  pushed 
the  winged  chair  beside  his  bed. 
IV 
The  trolley  bumped  along  and  it  looked  dark  through  the 
window  for  the  city  lights  were  far  away.  Ernest  thought  about 
his  father  dying  in  the  hospital  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

"Mama,  there're  snakes  on  the  bed,  crawling  down  the  wall," 
he  cried.  His  hands  pulled  at  the  sheets.  He  died  pulling  at  the 
sheets.  Not  two  months  later  his  mother  died,  of  exhaustion, 
they  said.  She  was  walking  by  the  library  and  just  dropped  down 
on  the  sidewalk  and  died  on  her  way  home  from  work.  And  he 
remembered  them  clearly,  sitting  with  him  on  the  bus  going 
to   the    fair    when   he   was    seven. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  it  was  bright  again.  He 
could  see  the  ferris  wheels  spinning  against  the  sky  and  hear  the 
brassy  music  coming  from  the  merry-go-round.  He  rang  the  bell 
and  the  trolley  stopped  at  the  corner. 

He  bought  a  ticket  and  went  inside  the  gate.  He  heard  the 
metallic  music  of  the  merry-go-round,  the  amplified  scratching 
of  some  record  and  some  rasping  voice.  He  smelled  sawdust  and 
onions  and  popcorn. 

He  stood  in  front  of  a  side  show.  On  the  stage  in  a  chair  was 
a  headless  figure  covered  by  a  sheet.  An  old  woman  dressed  in 
a  long  black  crepe  dress  trimmed  with  silver  binding  spoke 
hoarsely  into  a  microphone.  At  her  side,  but  farther  back  on  the 
stage  was  a  boy  seated  high  up  in  the  ticket  stand. 

The  old  lady  talked  and  behind  her  the  boy  mimicked  her  and 
gestured  wildly  at  the  still,  draped  figure  in  the  chair.  As  people 
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pushed  closer  the  pantomime  became  more  violent.  Once  the 
boy  stood  up  and  stretched  his  lean  body  over  the  top  of  the 
ticket  stand.  He  flung  out  his  long  arm  and  pointed  his  finger 
at  a  child  standing  close  to  the  stage,  straining  to  see  the  cover- 
ed, headless  figure  in  the  chair. 

The  child  looked  up.  When  he  saw  the  finger  directed  at  him, 
he  turned  and  ran  back  through  the  crowd. 

"This  is  no  horror  of  nature,"  the  woman  pointed  to  the  figure 
in  the  chair.  "This  girl  moves."  She  lifted  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet  and  touched  one  of  the  white  legs  which  immediately  jerk- 
ed. "Now  in  a  moment  we'll  pull  the  sheet  off  and  you'll  see 
how  it's  done.  We're  not  trying  to  fool  you.  It's  only  a  trick 
and  in  a  moment  we'll  show  you  how  it's  done." 

The  old  lady's  face  was  grey. 

The  old  lady  spoke  hoarsely. 

"My  friends." 

Ernest  looked  at  her.  You're  not  my  friend,  old  bitch,  he 
thought. 

"Now  we're  going  to  be  nice  to  you.  Within  the  next  minute 
all  who  can  buy  a  ticket  can  get  in  for  half  price  and  not  only 
that,  my  friends,  but,  I'm  going  to  let  each  of  them  take  some- 
one in  free  as  the  guest  of  this  girl."  She  pointed  to  the  sheet. 
The  sheet  was  jerked  off  the  headless  figure,  and  the  girl  stood 
up,  removing  a  manikin  shoulder  and  headless  neck  from  her 
own  head.  She  disappeared  between  a  split  in  the  curtains  behind 
the  chair.  The  crowd  walked  away  mumbling.  The  boy  gestured 
madly  with  his  arms. 

"Hah!  Go  on  then,  stupids!"  the  old  lady  croaked.  She  nodded 
to  the  boy.  "Give  'em  back  to  the  Indians!"  She  spat  over  the 
side  of  the  platform. 

Ernest  walked  away  scuffling  the  sawdust.  He  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Bumpy  Road  To  Dubhn.  Four  little  grey  donkeys 
were  pulling  four  red  carts  over  a  track  that  led  through  a  tun- 
nel. The  animals'  heads  hung  heavily  towards  the  ground.  Re- 
membering a  story  he  had  read,  he  thought,  "poor  Saint  Joseph's 
ass." 

Ernest  crossed  the  sawdust  covered  ground  and  stopped  to 
watch  the  numbers  wheel.  The  man  behind  the  counter  talked 
rapidly  and  spit  accumulated  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  His 
tongue  was  large  and  he  kept  moistening  his  lips. 

"Why  don't  you  play,  boy?"  the  man  called  to  him. 

Ernest  nodded  his  head  and  started  to  walk  away. 

"Hey,   boy,   c'mer   a   minute." 

Ernest  came  close  to  him.  The  man  looked  at  him  slyly. 

"Be  careful  tonight,  boy,"  he  whispered  and  licked  his  lips. 

Ernest  backed  away. 

"Don'tcha  wanta  play  the  wheel?  Come  on  now?" 

"No.  I  don't,"  Ernest  rephed  on  the  offensive.  "I  don't  want 
to." 

He  started  walking  back  towards  the  gate.  He  was  filled  with 
all  the  things  he  saw.  The  smell  of  the  night  air,  saturated  with 
food  odors  of  meat  and  onions  and  grease.  There  was  a  great 
movement  of  people.  Speaking,  gesturing,  walking  by  him.  And 
too,  there  were  people  who  stood  quietly  with  heads  raised,  listen- 
ing. 

Then  Ernest  saw  the  man.  He  was  sitting  at  the  back  of  the 
platform  of  a  sideshow  of  sword  swallowers,  fire  eaters,  and  pin 
cushions.  He  was  in  the  shadows  but  his  face  was  visible.  It  was 
a  greenish  yellow  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot.  Ernest  stared. 
He  couldn't  pull  his  eyes  away.  It  was  the  strange  fascination 
of  ugliness  that  though  he  didn't  want  to  look,  he  had  to  see. 
The  man  stared  back  at  him  and  drawing  his  thin  lips  back 
in  a  cruel  smile,  showed  his  black  rotten  teeth. 

The  man  carefully  looked  about  him  then,  leaned  forward. 
He  lifted  his  dirty  hand  and  no  longer  smiling,  for  a  moment 
pointed  his  finger  at  Ernest,  then  curled  it  towards  himself. 

Ernest  stood.  He  could  not  look  away  from  the  man.  The  fin- 
ger continued  to  move  in  a  slow,  deliberate  beckoning  and  the 
thin  lips  parted  as  if  the  man  were  going  to  speak.  Ernest  felt 
himself  being  pulled  towards  the  figure  on  the  platform. 

"No,"  he  whispered. 


There  was  a  loud  noise.  Ernest  jumped.  He  looked  up.  The 
sky  was  lighted  white,  blue,  yellow,  red.  There  was  a  bang,  bang, 
then,  lights  and  another  bang  and  a  rain  of  small  lights,  dying 
before  they  reached  the  ground. 

Ernest  looked  back  at  the  man.  He  was  beckoning  with  his 
grimy  finger.  Ernest  turned  and  started  walking  away.  Faster 
and  faster  he  walked.  He  knew  where  he  was  going.  He  started 
running.  He  ran  until  he  reached  the  gate,  the  corner.  A  crowd 
of  people  was  already  pushing  on  a  trolley.  He  struggled  on 
and  stood  holding  onto  the  cold  metal  bar.  He  breathed  heavily 
and  felt  faint. 

He  got  off  at  the  Square  and  stood  on  the  corner  looking 
down  the  main  street.  Tlie  October  air  felt  cool  on  his  forehead. 
It  was  his  city  in  October  and  he  felt  as  if  every  light  that  blaz- 


ed somewhere  down  that  street,  were  burning  within  him,  and 
if  one  light  went  out  down  there,  then  there  would  be  darkness 
within  him   too. 

In  a  few  moments,  he  thought,  he  would  cross  the  street  and 
walk  down  the  sidewalk.  Past  the  mechanical  peanut  man,  the 
man  in  the  grey  flannel  suit  with  the  waxy  smile,  past  the  mov- 
ies, the  grills,  the  cafes.  But  now  he  held  it  all  in  his  heart — all 
the  glory — all  the  heart  beats — his  love — and  he  thought,  "Mama 
and  Papa,  we  are  so  much  of  this  earth.  I  am  just  beginning  to 
see.  Somewhere — not  here — not  at  this  moment,  but  somewhere 
upon  the  brink  of  darkness  sits  the  little  man  whose  skin  is 
greenish  yellow.  He  points  his  grimy  finger  at  me  and  he  curls 
it  towards  himself.  He  says  to  me,  "Where're  you  going,  little 
boy?  Where're  you  going,  little  boy?"  And  I  reply,  "I'm  going 
down  to  the  new  ground  to  get  me  a  whistle." 


MARILYN  MAY  ADAMS: 
Her  Maiden  Charm 

"No  man  can  come  to  the  Father  except  by  me!"  The  blind 
Evangelist  raised  her  muscleless  arms  under  the  weight  of  all  the 
gathered  souls  as  her  stern  face  groped  for  the  ceiling.  No  one, 
not  even  the  wretched  dis-believers  could  be  left  behind  her 
periodic  ascent,  burdened  up  the  stairs.  She  responded  to  the  silent 
call  with  that  complete  wholeness  of  one  on  whom  His  finger  is 
really  laid. 

"Christianity  is  like  the  weather,  good  people.  We  always  talk 
about  it,  but  never  do  anything  about  it!  We  don't  really 
know  Him!" 

Her  voice  bassed  in  a  sacred  dip  and  she  waited  for  its  effect 
to  spread  out  over  the  group.  The  large  medallion  she  wore  shone 
dull  as  the  light  stuck  in  its  crevices,  striking  the  appointed  faces. 

"All  is  not  lost  if  you  will  but  come  with  me;  join  me  in 
prayer  in  His  name,  and  you  too  will  have  the  Divine  Revelation. 
You  were  not  meant  to  stay  in  spiritual  darkness.  I  who  am 
blind  to  His  earthly  light  can  and  have  seen  his  heavenly  radiance, 
and  have  been  sent  to  show  you." 

She  rubbed  her  eyes;  colorless  and  staring.  The  clouded  look 
penetrated  all  the  frightened,  pitying,  colored  ones  around  her. 
Her  hands  folded  easily  into  her  lap,  palms  upward,  as  her 
audience  twitched.  She  had  not  been  out  long,  but  her  small 
band  of  followers  were  obedient  as  she  taught  them  the  Truth, 
and  of  the  coming  Kingdom  as  she  herself  felt  it.  They  spread 
the  Gospel,  but  never  starved.  Each  was  individually  vigorous, 
knowing  he  dwelt  with  his  Creator.  She  re-administered  their 
vows  periodically.  Her  prayers  made  sins  disappear  with  the  wave 
of  her  hand. 

"Come,  good  people,  give  me  your  sins  to  carry  and  I  shall 
make  you  clean.  The  good  Father  will  accept  you  through  me. 
Our  religion  will  live  forever,  because  it  is  about  a  living  person; 
our  risen  Lord.  I  stand  before  you  today  as  an  example  of  His 
holy  work — a  converted  dis-believer!  You  gasp?  I  once  felt  self- 
suflScient  as  you,  but  I  sincerely  prayed  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
Truth  and  He  revealed  Himself  to  me  through  the  cleansing  of 
my  sins.   You  need  only  to  ask  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you." 

They  coughed. 

"Our  stay  lasts  until  the  end  of  this  week,  and  we  gladly 
welcome  visitors.  This  small  charm  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  your  salvation.  You  shall  not  see,  hear,  or  speak  evil  once 
you've  learned  the  Truth."  They  passed  among  the  crowd,  ex- 
changing the  priceless  figures  for  dollar  bills.  "Are  there  any 
questions  on  the  truths  I  have  given  you?"  Her  eyes  stared 
blankly  at  the  Artist  when  a  voice  came  from  that  direction. 

"If  no  one  has  ever  seen  this  God,  especially  with  eyesight, 
how  can  anyone  really  know  Him?" 

The  Evangelist  stretched  out  her  palms,  reaching  for  the  girl. 
One  hand  joined  hers  strongly,  but  the  second  grip  was  empty, 
except  five  tips  of  fingers  attached  at  the  wrist.   She  flinched. 

"He  is  in  you,  if  you  will  but  let  him  take  form.  Come  with 
me  and  pray  for  forgiveness.  Your  punishment  is  trying,  but  it 
is  light  compared  to  the  suffering  of  others  who  follow.    I  will 


take  your  guilt  away!"  She  turned  to  the  crowd.  "Come  all  you 
good  people.  Think  on  these  things  I  have  told  you;  read  your 
Gospels — you  cannot  help  but  believe.  It  shall  be  your  own 
decision,  but  my  eyes  will  see  the  way  for  you!"  The  small 
woman  drew  them  in  with  flabby  arms.    "Go  now — to  pray!" 

The  Evangelist  knelt,  and  the  cold  cement  grew  harder  with 
the  tightening  of  her  jaw.  The  basement  cleared;  the  Artist  car- 
ried her  portfolio  in  the  grip  of  the  long  left  arm,  scuffing  over 
the  sun  scarred  outer  cement.  She  sat  down  on  the  grass  and 
stretched  her  arm  out  over  the  walk,  detaching  a  small  object. 

The  small  toy  bear  moved  slowly  and  brokenly  over  the  rough 
sidewalk,  stopping  every  third  step  to  turn  its  head  rhythmically. 
It  tried  three  more;  the  fur  was  flawless.  The  only  thing  that 
disturbed  its  genuineness  was  the  black  metal  key  protruding 
from  its  side,  without  which  the  toy  would  be  ornamental  only. 
Its  perfect  balance  was  slightly  disturbed  by  the  ruts  of  the 
walk.  Dying  out,  the  bear  was  scooped  quickly  up  to  its  owner 
and  rewound  to  contintue  on  its  endless  journey.  The  Artist 
laughed  as  she  twisted  the  key  with  hard,  awkward  jolts.  The 
strength  of  the  human  hand  tried  desperately  to  force  life  into 
the  toy  that  could  imitate  so  well  animal  motions.  I  wonder  how 
that  Evangelist  could  explain  this?  She'd  probably  say  it  was 
willed  by  Him,  but  any  learned  person  knows.  It's  all  been  trial 
and  error.  Society  depends  upon  man;  man  upon  man;  man 
upon  himself.   These  children  see  what  is  expected  of  them. 

The  children  gathered  around  watching  the  girl  turn  life  into 
the  small  bear,  and  looking  at  her  cross-legged  figure. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  a  bear  like  this?"  she  asked  the 
nearest  boy.  The  boy  seemed  frightened  as  she  spoke,  but  she  only 
laughed. 

"It's  real,  with  fur  and  paws  that  move!    Try  it." 

The  boy  grinned  and  gave  the  bear  a  push  from  behind.  It 
fell;  the  empty  right  side  first.  The  boy  started  to  lift  it  and 
try  again,  but  the  Artist  snatched  it  up. 

"Here,  it's  ready.    Make  the  paws  move  if  you  can,"  she  said. 

The  boy  shoved  it  down  the  walk  angrily,  paws  stiff.  He 
ran  after  it  kicking,  and  raised  his  foot  to  strike.  Tlie  Artist 
chased,  screaming. 

"Don't  you  dare  hurt  that  bear!  It  bites,  too."  She  tried  fear. 
"I'll  show  you  how  to  make  them  move." 

"I  made  it  move  didn't  I?  The  paws  will  move  too,  when  I 
get  done  with  it!"  He  sidekicked  as  he  walked  by,  hands  pocketed. 

The  Artist  picked  the  bear  up  to  her  palm  and  petted  the 
short,  black,  stiff  hair  with  her  maiden  fingers. 

"There  now.  No  one  will  hurt  you."  She  turned,  smiling  at 
the  boy. 

"Come,  I  will  show  you  how  it  can  be  done."  Legs  crossed, 
she  sat  again  on  the  cold  cement,  this  time  pulling  the  metal  key 
froin  her  smock  and  pushing  it  into  the  right  side.  She  turned, 
holding  the  paws  tightly  against  her  knee.  The  metal  grinding 
marked  the  pace  of  the  lumbering  toy,  as  the  key  unwound. 
The  rough  walk  couldn't  stop  it,  except  for  the  spasmodic  turn- 
ing from  side  to  side,  with  the  wrinkled,  loose  neck.  The  bear 
moved  on,  stabbed  with  the  blunt  key.    The  boy  didn't  follow  it 
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this  time,  but  he  stood,  eyes  fixed  on  the  Artist's  descending 
smile. 

"Don't  you  want  it?  Run  after  it  and  I'll  give  it  to  you — 
if  you'll  do  me  a  favor.    Quick,"  she  ordered. 

The  boy  ran  after  the  bear,  as  she  told  him,  and  came  back 
with  the  writhing  paws  fighting  for  the  sky. 

"The  bear  is  yours  if  you  will  sit  for  me  awhile.  Just  sit  and 
play  with  it  while  I  draw  a  picture."  The  Artist  placed  the 
sketch  pad  firmly  on  her  crossed  knees;  her  long  hand  holding  the 
pencil.  The  white  paper  became  soiled  with  lines  and  smudges 
as  she  formed  the  child-god.  It  grew  dirty.  The  boy  and  animal 
pawed  each  other  in  mutual  disrespect.  He  delighted  in  detaching 
the  lifeblood,  and  pushing,  to  watch  the  inevitable  fall.  Its  eyes 
yellowed  in  a  glassy  stare,  turning  in  the  empty  head.  He  has 
completely  seen  the  truth  of  life  with  my  simple  toy,  yet  his 
wisdom  is  greater  than  even  the  great  Evangelist's,  the  Artist 
thought.  Her  fingered  wrist  smudged  the  loose  dust  through 
her  fMjrtrait,  softening  the  harsh  lines. 

"Can  I  have  it  now?"  the  boy  asked,  fidgeting. 

"Not  yet,  until  you've  paid  for  it.  Everything  has  to  be  paid 
for,  you  know,  but  if  you  have  a  little  money  .  .  ." 

"But  you  said  I  could  have  it!  I  did  your  favor  and  it's  my 
pay."    He  reached  the  toy  out  at  arms  length. 

She  smiled  and  nodded,  smudging  the  last  of  the  sketch.  "It's 
your  pay." 

The  boy  grinned,  jumping  up,  squeezing  the  bear.  The  neck 
turned  in  its  last  breath,  the  soft  wrinkles  rubbing  the  hair  back- 
wards. The  toy's  strength  bulged  through  the  whole  body,  show- 
ing to  the  Artist's  eyes  the  lines  she  knew  and  understood.  She 
let  the  dollar's  worth  of  toy  move  in  the  boy's  hand.  As  he  ran 
down  the  sidewalk,  the  bear  became  lifeless;  the  key  hitting  the 
rough  cement  and  glancing  into  the  grass.  He  stopped.  The 
Artist  reached,  laughing,  and  held  the  key,  dirt-filled,  in  front 
of  the  boy. 

"You  dropped  it.  I  thought  you  wanted  this  but  if  you  don't 
I'll  keep  it.   Maybe  it  will  fit  another  bear.    They  all  do." 

"I  do  want  it;  it  just  dropped.  Give  it  to  me.  It's  mine.  You 
said  so."    The  boy  whined. 

She  laughed,  but  felt  sick  with  his  whining.  "Stop  that!  You 
can  have  it — why  would  I  want  a  stupid  key?  Just  go  away." 
She  threw  it  into  his  open  hand,  fumbled  with  her  sketch  pad  and 
walked  away.  The  boy  walked  off  smiling,  turning  the  noisy  key. 
She  clung  to  her  portfolio  with  her  long  left  arm;  her  sandals 
scuffing  the  rough  sidewalk. 

The  rough  cement  led  into  a  splintered  wooden  floor,  as  bells 
tinkled  above  a  door.  She  stepped  into  the  familiar  shop  without 
glancing  toward  the  business  end,  and  sat  at  the  big  table  in  the 
back  alcove,  the  sketch  pad  at  her  feet  leaning  against  the  table 
leg.  A  big  hand  set  the  teacup  in  front  of  her;  she  looked  at  the 
leaves  swirling  toward  the  bottom.    The  table  was  rutted  with 

quotations  of  other  patrons often  their  only  publication.    The 

Artist  drank  her  tea  and  nodded  to  the  others  around  the  table, 
all  familiar,  as  if  from  some  common  stock.  Ash  trays  vomited 
onto  the  table.  The  Writer  was  carving  something  in  a  vacant 
spot.  His  pen  knife  curved  and  chiseled,  splintering  the  wood. 
The  Artist  spoke. 

"Your  masterpiece?" 

He  shrugged  and  chiseled.    "Just  a  personal  gem." 

She  drank  her  tea  and  thought  of  all  the  ones  before  him. 
Just  another  mechanical  toy  thinking  he's  creating  something. 

"Are  there  any  personal  gems?"  She  glanced  sideways  at  him 
when  she  spoke. 


"Probably  not.  But,  no  matter.  It's  the  feeling  that  counts. 
The  mood  descends  and  I  write.  My  new  one  is  monkeys,  loose 
in  a  playground,  destroying  the  toys.  When  caught  they  became 
part  children."   He  brushed  away  the  shavings. 

"What  happens  to  the  broken  toys?"  she  asked. 

"Discarded,  of  course." 

"And  new  ones  replace  them." 

"I  didn't  bother  replacing  them.  Didn't  feel  like  it." 

"But  that  makes  no  difference.  They  will  be  replaced  by  some- 
one, and  the  children  won't  know  the  difference."  She  drummed 
her  short  hand  on  the  table,  smiling  at  him.  The  big  hand  refilled 
their  cups. 

"How  do  you  express  two  thoughts  at  the  same  moment? 
Surely  you  have  them?"  the  Artist  asked. 

"Unimportant.  The  ones  that  survives  in  the  most  complete 
form  is  expressed.  The  monkeys  destroy  toys  rather  than 
children." 

The  bells  jingled.  The  white-tipped  cane  punctuated  the 
triple  beat  step  of  the  short  customer.  The  big  hand  led  her  to 
the  counter.  The  Evangelist  leaned  the  cane  against  the  glass 
front  and  passed  her  hand  over  the  trifles.  It  clasped  the  molded, 
three-headed  figure,  holding  it  up  to  her  blank  eyes.  She  smiled 
and  said,  "How  much?" 

"A  quarter." 

"Six  dozen  should  be  enough,  for  this  trip." 

"You'll  have  to  wait."    He  left  her. 

She  turned  to  the  front  window,  her  flabby  arms  raised  to  the 
sunlight.  The  glass  deflected  its  heat.  The  big  hand  lifted  an 
unopened  box  over  the  counter. 

"This  should  do  it.    Bill  you?" 

"Of  course.  May  His  blessings  be  your  only  desire."  She  bal- 
anced the  box  on  one  hip  as  the  cane  showed  her  the  way. 

The  bells  rang  short,  bringing  the  Artist's  attention  back  to 
her  companion.    She  reached  for  her  sketch  pad,  fumbling. 

"Does  he  ever  try  contemporary  art?  This  place  could  use  some 
new  life." 

"You  might  try.  There  probably  aren't  any  objections  as  long 
as  it's  unintelligible."  He  grinned. 

"Skeptic?" 

"Just  bad  jokes.  Something  of  your  own,  I  presume?  May  I 
preview  the  showing?"  he  asked. 

"  'Boy  With  a  Bear,  19')l'.  Shall  I  take  a  chance  with  his  sense 
of  humor?"  she  asked,  looking  toward  the  front  of  the  shop. 

"He  won't  care,  and  the  others  won't  notice.  You  might  even 
start  a  revolution,"  he  said. 

She  set  the  sketch  on  the  rail,  her  short  hand  straightening  and 
balancing  it.  She  caressed  the  smudged  bear  as  if  rubbing  up  the 
fur  of  its  neck,  making  her  own  back  twitch.  As  she  stood  back 
to  view  her  work,  the  Writer  came  forward  to  look  closer.  His 
gaze  followed  the  line  between  the  boy's  eyes  and  bear's  paws. 
There  was  no  key. 

"Even  more  unintelligible  than  I  had  imagined.  Good!" 

She  shrugged  and  waved  the  short  arm  over  her  shoulder. 

"And  now  for  your  'gem'.  An  unveiling,  perhaps,  or  a 
publication?" 

"Only  a  few  of  my  pets,"  he  grinned. 

She  walked  around  the  end  of  the  table  and  brushed  away  some 
slivers  of  wood.  She  couldn't  speak,  but  couldn't  help  laughing 
hysterically.  The  writer  had  carved  the  No-Evil  charm.  Three 
mechanical  monkeys  covering  their  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths. 
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JANE  HART: 
The  Meeting 

At  six  o'clock  the  men  filed  into  the  corridor  of  the  Dunlap 
Spring  and  Mattress  Company.  The  red  light  on  the  plant  gate 
was  split  and  then  shattered  into  moving  pieces  of  red  as  the 
men  passed  through,  taking  on  their  faces  and  one  side  of  their 
bodies  some  of  the  late  winter  sun.  Some  of  the  men  laughed 
and  joked  freely,  glad  of  their  own  foolishness.  It  was  good  to 
be  through. 

Others,  like  Homer  Jackson,  were  silent  by  nature  and  walked 
looking  down  at  cracks  in  the  pavement.  Homer  kept  himself 
on  the  sidewalk  by  watching  the  heels  in  front  of  him  and  letting 
his  long  legs  swing  to  the  same  rhythm.  He  hunched  his  thin 
shoulders  against  the  wind  so  that  the  shape  of  his  shoulder  blades 
showed  through  the  khaki  jacket  and  pushed  his  fists  to  the 
bottoms  of  his  pockets.  He  was  tall  and  narrow  and  walked 
with  a  stiff  sway  as  though  his  legs  were  being  planted  at  every 
step.  It  was  an  awkward  walk  that  rocked  his  head  backward 
with  each  step.  But  Homer  was  paying  no  attention.  He  was 
thinking.  His  gray  eyebrows,  slanted  up  at  the  corners,  were 
now  worriedly  flat  across  his  eyes.  His  stiff  gray  hair  rose  from 
a  point  in  the  center  of  his  forehead  and  was  combed  straight 
back  like  a  boy's.  The  shape  of  his  hair  matched  the  shape  of 
his  face  with  its  pointed  chin  and  hollow  cheeks,  lips  that  turned 
down  and  then  faintly  upward  at  the  corners.  The  color  of  his 
hair  matched  the  color  of  his  eyes  that  were  once  pale  blue,  that 
were  now  paler  and  grayer  with  time.  His  flattened  eyebrows 
showed  that  he  was  thinking  but  the  lips  forgot  and  were  smiling 
absent-mindedly. 

His  thoughts  were  small  running  things  that  he  could  not 
fasten  down.  Some  were  of  his  work  today  .  .  .  the  heels  in  front 
of  him,  worn  off  on  the  outside  .  .  .  the  sunset  glare  on  one 
side  of  the  street,  the  other  gray  .  .  .  tomato  soup,  he  had  not 
gone  to  the  store  yesterday,  and  now  there  was  nothing  else  to 
fix  for  supper.  For  a  time  after  Rosalie's  death  he  had  cooked 
supper  as  usual  because  he  had  thought  she  would  approve,  but 
he  soon  became  careless.  The  little  thoughts  ran  around  and 
through  the  one  big  one  that  was  the  men,  the  straight  dark 
forms  in  the  slanting  brightness.  And  he  was  one  with  them. 
Some  of  the  brightness  slanted  into  him  and  he  raised  his  head 
to  look  at  his  companions,  in  overalls  and  dirty,  but  to  Homer 
they  looked  tall  and  strong,  marching  along  together  as  though 
to  war.  He  breathed  deeply  the  feeling  of  unity  that  made  him 
think  of  soldiers  even  though  he  had  been  too  young  for  the  first 
World  "War  and  too  old  for  the  Second. 

The  bright  feeling  so  spread  through  him  that  he  stiffened  his 
shoulders  and  stepped  firmly  along  nearly  hitting  the  heels  in 
front  of  him.  He  felt  strong  and  young;  the  air  was  sharp  and 
vigorous.  He  threw  his  head  back,  and  there  was  the  sky  stained 
with  the  low  red  sun.  Homer  pushed  his  hands  deeper  into  his 
pockets.  When  the  sun  went  down  it  would  be  cold.  He  sighed, 
relaxing  his  shoulders  into  a  slumping  walk,  throwing  his  legs 
into  his  old  stiff,  hitching  gait.  The  brightness  faded  from  him  as 
it  did  from  the  sky.  It  did  not  last  long.  There  was  the  walk  from 
the  plant  to  the  bus  stop,  the  brief  ride  on  the  bus,  and  then  he 
Wuuld  be  alone  again.  There  was  no  longer  any  brotherhood.  He 
was  Homer  Jackson  and  they  were  other  men,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  their  lives  were  no  concern  of  his,  and  his  was  no 
concern  of  theirs.  (It  was  simply  the  way  of  things  and  not  cruel 
at  ail.) 

After  the  bus  ride  he  would  walk  the  two  blocks  from  the 
bus  stop  by  himself.  For  a  moment  he  would  hesitate  before  the 
duplex  with  one  side  darkened,  and  hope  that  some  of  the  Robin- 
sons would  be  out.  But  he  did  not  dare  to  knock  on  the  door, 
step  in,  and  stay  a  while.  Probably  he  would  go  straight  to  his 
side,  into  the  three  dark  rooms  where  he  would  turn  on  the  lamp, 
light  the  gas  heater,  and  start  supper  while  the  room  was  warm- 
ing. There  was  not  much  to  do — not  enough.  Later  he  would 
read  the  paper  and  sometimes  a  book;  but  he  could  not  keep  his 
thoughts  to  himself  and  soon  he  would  get  up,  follow  them  to 
the  window,  and  look  past  the  tall  oak  in  the  front  yard  to  the 


yellow  squares  of  light  in  rows  up  the  street.  For  two  years  now 
he  could  only  stand  and  look  from  the  outside.  Rosalie  had  been 
a  link,  but  now  Rosalie  was  gone,  now  he  knew  that  the  squares, 
not  really  warm  and  friendly,  were  simply  windows  filled  with 
lamplight.  Rosalie  had  made  them  seem  friendly.  Her  smiles, 
plumpness,  and  gay  love  for  him,  the  lightness  with  which  she 
accepted  everything,  had  softened  the  harshness  he  could  see  in 
things.  And  if  he  complained,  she  scolded  him  for  going  against 
the  will  of  the  Lord.  Then  he  was  ashamed  because  she  could 
accept  her  part  of  life  so  completely.  Maybe  because  he  would 
not  accept — maybe  Rosalie  was  taken  just  to  show  him  where  the 
power  lay.  No,  that  could  not  be  right  either,  but  who  was  he 
to  say  right  or  wrong?  He  could  crush  down  the  creeping  guilty 
thoughts  under  the  hugeness  of  unknown  things.  But  even 
though  he  cringed  against  the  earth  he  looked  with  a  little  ques- 
tion to  the  sky. 

Tlie  streetlights  began  coming  on.  The  sun  was  gone,  leaving 
only  traces  of  red  stain  against  which  the  poles  slanted  in  dark 
lines  to  reach  the  new  yellow  lights.  Under  one  circle  of  light 
there  was  already  a  crowd  of  men  waiting  for  the  bus.  Homer 
slipped  cautiously  into  the  edge  of  the  crowd.  He  did  not  want 
Mike  to  see  him.  He  was  afraid  of  his  jokes,  his  leers,  his  power 
over  men,  and  if  Mike  knew  he  was  afraid,  he  would  use  it. 

"Well,  if  it  ain't  Homer!" 

For  a  moment.  Homer  wanted  to  run.  But  no,  it  was  not  Mike; 
it  was  Spence.   He  was  not  so  bad. 

"Sorry  I  didn't  speak  right  at  first.  You  was  turned  around 
sideways  so  I  couldn't  see  you.  Better  be  careful,  old  man.  If 
you  was  any  skinnier,  you'd  be  invis'ble." 

A  stream  of  laughs  swelled  out  into  the  air,  and  the  men 
shifted  so  that  Homer  was  in  the  center  of  laughter.  Then  he 
saw  Mike  pushing  through,  drawn  over  by  the  shift  of  attention. 
"Wha'cha  got  there,  Spence?  Throw  it  back  and  let  it  grow 
some  more."  He  shouted,  and  men  opened  a  path  for  him. 

Homer  stood  with  a  vacant  smile  on  his  face  and  waited  pa- 
tiently for  what  would  come  next.  He  could  do  nothing  else. 
There  was  no  reason  to  fight,  no  reason  to  be  insulted,  no  reason 
to  do  anything  but  swap  taunts  good-naturedly;  and  because 
his  mind  would  not  fly  quickly  to  the  right  words  he  simply 
took  what  the  other  men  said. 

But  he  wished  Mike  would  leave  him  alone.  Usually  it  made 
him  feel  good  to  know  that  someone  wanted  to  talk  to  him, 
but  Mike  made  him  feel  trapped. 

Mike  stretched  out  his  hand,  heavy,  hairy  with  dark  pores 
beneath  the  hairs,  and  it  fell  like  a  log  on  Homer's  shoulder. 
Homer  stiffened  desperately  to  keep  his  face  from  contorting, 
to  keep  his  knees  from  slumping  over  his  toes. 

"Hadn't  seen  you  in  a  long  time.  Where  you  been — on  a  cruise 
to  Bermuda  or  somethin'?"  Mike  opened  his  mouth  to  the  sky 
and  laughed,  gripping  Homer's  shoulder  and  shaking  him  with 
his  laughter.  Then  he  pounded  him  on  the  back  from  the  ecstasy 
of  laughing  at  his  own  joke.  Homer  clenched  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  but  kept  his  smile  tightened  across  his  face. 

"And  here's  Lover  Boy."  Mike  turned  away  from  Homer  to 
the  young  kid  who  had  been  married  only  a  week.  All  the  men 
turned  to  see  what  the  boy  would  do.  A  grumbling  mutter  came 
from  someone  behind  Homer.  The  boy  flushed  but  his  eyes  were 
cold  and  desperate  as  he  shook  off  Mike's  smothering  paw. 

"Leave  the  boy  alone."  The  mutter  had  turned  into  a  harsh 
growl,  and  Leonard  stepped  from  behind  Homer  to  face  Mike's 
ape-like  frame  with  his  light,  wiry  body.  "Maybe  he's  still  young 
enough  to  want  some  decency." 

Leonard  hated  Mike,  but  they  wouldn't  fight.  They  never  did, 
even  though  everyone  expected  a  fight  and  waited  for  one.  Mike's 
blank  expression  hazed  into  a  grin.  "If  it  takes  being  young  to  be 
decent.  Grandpa,  then  I  bet  me  and  you  is  just  about  dirt,  sure 
'nough." 

"Hey,  ain't  any  you  guys  going  home  tonight?"  someone 
called  as  the  bus  pulled  up  to  the  stop. 

Everyone  forgot  except  Mike,  Leonard,  and  the  kid,  and  Homer 
because  he  was  still  watching.  Even  they  pretended  to  forget 
and   shambled   into   the    already   crowded    bus   with    the   others, 
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where  they  had  to  stand  jostling  and  swaying  between  the  poles 
and  people,  back  to  back  in  the  aisle.  Homer  pushed  back  to  be 
near  the  rear  exit  and  because  Mike  was  in  the  front. 

Hidden  from  the  driver  by  the  screen  of  passengers,  someone 
had  begun  smoking.  Others  began,  too,  and  soon  smoke  hung 
in  heavy  veils  that  deadened  talk  to  a  tired  murmur  drifting  in 
and  out  of  the  smoke.  The  bus  jerked  to  a  stop  and  jerked  again 
at  the  start.  Heads  snapped  forward  with  every  jerk  and  then 
settled  back  to  a  dull  swaying  motion.  Homer  began  to  get 
sleepy.  Voices  curled  in  the  smoke,  and  spiraled  around  him  to 
the  ceiling.  He  was  tired.  He  shut  his  eyes  and  leaned  his  fore- 
head against  the  cool  steel  of  the  pole.  His  body  relaxed  and  felt 
sleepy  down  to  his  feet,  the  way  it  had  done  when  he  was  little, 
when  he  came  in  from  playing  with  his  brothers. 

All  three  of  them  were  older  and  stronger,  and  he  had  always 
had  a  hard  time  keeping  up.  Once  he  had  even  started  a  Charles 
Atlas  course  but  tired  of  it  in  two  weeks,  and  decided  just  to 
admire  his  husky  broad-shouldered  brothers  who  could  quit 
school  and  get  jobs  by  the  time  they  were  fourteen.  He  had  gone 
on  until  he  was  sixteen.  His  sister,  Peggy,  had  even  finished  and 
gone  to  business  school  a  year. 

Now  Homer  was  almost  asleep  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
smoke  was  from  his  father's  cigar.  There  was  another  smell  he 
remembered.  On  Saturday  night  Papa  used  to  come  home  late 
with  the  smell  of  liquor  spreading  for  several  feet  around  him. 
Sunday  he  slept,  Monday  and  Tuesday  grumbled  off  to  work, 
and  on  Wednesday  became  himself,  but  the  cycle  began  again 
the  next  Saturday.  Homer  had  always  wondered  why  it  was 
Saturday  only.  Papa  was  a  strange  man,  hot-tempered,  moody, 
strong  like  his  three  oldest  sons.  He  had  liked  them  better,  too, 
while  Homer  had  been  Mother's  favorite. 

"Homer!  Hey,  don't  you  get  off  here?"  Leonard  shook  him 
by  the  shoulder.  Quickly  he  jerked  at  the  cord,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  bus  didn't  stop. 

"I'll  fix  him,"  Leonard  began  ringing  the  bell  determinedly. 

"No,  it's  all  right,"  Homer  tried  to  tell  him.  "I  don't  mind 
walking  back  up." 

The  bus  stopped  with  a  slam,  and  the  door  snapped  open. 
Everyone  turned  to  look  as  Homer  stepped  out  hurriedly  and 
stood  there  while  the  bus  drove  off.  The  door  shut,  cutting  off 
the  laughter  and  talk.  Homer  stood  there  watching,  and  for  a 
moment  he  wished  he  hadn't  gotten  off.  Yet  he  hadn't  talked 
to  anyone  at  all.  Always  when  it  was  too  late  he  could  think 
of  all  he  wanted  to  say.  He  sighed  and  turned  around. 

The  moon  was  already  curving  over  the  edge  of  a  roof,  al- 
though there  was  still  a  light  streak  in  the  west.  Somewhere 
someone  was  singing.  Homer's  heels  made  an  empty  wooden 
sound  on  the  sidewalk,  a  sharp  sound  in  contrast  to  the  smooth 
deep  voice.  He  wondered  who  was  singing  and  his  wondering  led 
him  up  the  street  closer  to  the  voice.  From  a  large  revival  tent 
pitched  on  the  corner,  the  voice  floated  out  with  warm  yellow 
rays  of  light.  There  were  two  men  inside  at  a  piano.  The  sign 
said  services  began  at  seven-thirty.  It  was  now  six-thirty.  There 
were  rows  of  benches,  sawdust  on  the  ground,  and  lanterns  hang- 
ing on  ropes.  It  reminded  Homer  of  a  circus,  and  he  began  to 
feel  the  hurried  glow  of  excitement.  The  lights  seemed  warm 
and  friendly  and  the  voice  was  as  warm  as  the  light.  He  remem- 
bered that  he  used  to  go  to  church  with  Rosalie  sometimes,  and 
when  services  were  over  they  would  stand  around  in  front  of 
the  church  to  speak  to  people.  Everyone  knew  Rosalie;  she  went 
to  both  church  services,  Sunday  School,  and  Circle  meetings. 
People  came  over  and  talked  as  though  they  included  him,  too. 
Going  to  church  gave  him  a  good  feeling.  He  hadn't  been  in 
two  years  and  now  he  wondered  why  he  hadn't  gone.  It  was 
stupid  of  him  to  forget.  But  that  didn't  m^atter  now;  he  would 
go  tonight.  He  had  a  whole  hour  to  wait,  but  there  were  things 
to  do  at  home.  He  looked  once  more  at  the  sign.  Then  he  crossed 
the  street  and  in  his  stiff  loping  gait  hurried  down  the  dark  side- 
walk, which  was  just  beginning  to  catch  the  first  pale  glances 
of  moonlight. 

Forty-five  minutes  later  the  moon  had  cleared  the  roofs  and 
shone  in  white  splotches  on  the  tent   and  street.   Homer  stood 
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outside  wondering  whether  to  go  in  now  or  to  wait  until  there 
was  a  larger  crowd.  He  was  a  stranger  and  might  be  noticed. 
He  turned  to  walk  around  a  block.  Maybe  he  had  hurried  too 
much,  but  all  he  had  had  to  do  was  to  fix  supper  and  change 
into  his  suit.  Anyway  he  hadn't  been  able  to  keep  himself  from 
hurrying.  Even  now  little  wings  of  excitement  fluttered  through 
his  chest.  It  was  a  little  like  the  circus  feeling.  Homer  smiled 
at  himself,  but  he  was  glad  he  had  missed  his  stop  tonight. 

When  Homer  reached  the  tent  the  people  were  singing.  The 
song  came  through  the  tent  in  rhythmic  lifts  to  meet  the  cool 
moonlight.  Homer  stood  a  moment  to  listen,  he  stood  outside 
deliberately,  and  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  cool  lonely  night. 
Why  should  he  be?  At  any  moment  he  could  leave  it  and  go 
into  the  tent,  warm  with  sawdust  and  yellow  light,  warm  with 
people  and  their  song.  At  any  moment  he  could  leave  his  narrow 
shadow  here  on  the  ground  and  go  inside  without  it.  With  a  sort 
of  triumph  he  looked  at  the  moon  and  then  stepped  quietly  in- 
side. 

Some  of  the  people  looked  back  and  smiled  as  he  fovmd  a  place 
behind  the  filled  benches.  He  slumped  a  little  so  that  his  should- 
ers would  not  show  above  the  heads.  The  people  sang  one  song 
after  the  other,  pausing  only  for  breath.  Homer  did  not  know 
the  songs,  but  most  of  the  others  sang  without  books.  The  sing- 
ing rose  in  waves,  and  soon  feet  were  patting  time  with  a  soft 
deep  sound  on  the  sawdust  floor.  Then  with  "We're  Marching 
to  Zion,"  the  clapping  began.  The  song,  the  dull  thump  of  feet, 
and  the  clapping  rose  to  a  torrent  of  rhythm  that  flooded  the 
tent  with  sound.  Homer  felt  himself  swaying  and  unconsciously 
his  feet  lifted  and  fell  in  time.  Lost  in  the  sound  he  forgot  that 
he  was  not  singing  and  that  he  knew  no  one.  It  did  not  seem 
to  matter  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  had  come  alone.  It  did  not 
matter  at  all. 

Homer  did  not  listen  to  all  the  preacher  said.  There  were  parts 
of  the  sermon  he  could  not  understand.  His  mother  had  used  to 
read  the  Bible  to  him,  and  he  had  asked  about  parts  of  it,  but 
she  hadn't  known  how  to  answer  him.  Now  he  had  to  listen 
because  the  voice  became  a  shout,  and  the  preacher  raged  across 
the  front  aisle.  He  pounded  on  the  table  and  clapped  his  hands. 
Once  he  pointed  straight  at  Homer  and  thundered  over  the 
few  rows  between  them,  "Do  you  know  that  you  are  saved? 
Are  you  sure  that  you  will  see  your  loved  ones  in  eternity?  Oh, 
friends,  the  fires  of  Hell  are  reaching  hungrily  for  lost  souls." 

Homer  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  man;  the  voice  pound- 
ed on  his  ears.  "Faith  is  all  you  need,  friends.  One  little  step  in 
faith  and  you  will  be  washed  in  the  blood — your  name  written 
in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  Faith  is  all." 

"Amen,"  someone  shouted.  A  woman  near  the  back  broke 
into  loud  crying.  The  piano  began  playing  softly  as  the  preach- 
er's voice  stopped  and  then  he  began  again  in  a  voice  softer  than 
the  piano. 

"All  things  are  possible  with  faith  .   .   .   ." 

"Oh,  amen." 

"If  you  have  faith  enough,  all  things  will  be  right  because 
all  things  come  from  God.  Oh,  folks,  if  you  feel  the  spirit  call- 
ing, listen  to  it."  He  looked  toward  the  top  of  the  tent.  In  si- 
lence he  stood  with  his  arms  outstretched. 

"The  spirit's  in  this  gathering  tonight.  I  feel  it."  Slowly  he 
lowered  his  arms  to  his  sides.  "Oh,  friends,  let  the  spirit  use  you. 
Let  it  lead  you  down  this  aisle  to  glory,  to  your  loved  ones  gone 
on  before  you."  The  amens  rose  to  a  chorus.  "The  spirit  can 
work  great  wonders  in  this  tent  tonight." 

The  words  flew  about  and  bounded  from  the  tent  walls  to 
Homer.  He  frowned  as  he  tried  to  remember  all  the  man  had 
said.  He  couldn't.  He  could  feel  the  idea  among  the  people  here, 
the  idea  of  coming  together.  Maybe  it  was  the  spirit  that  drew 
them  together.  Then  he  remembered  something  else  the  man  had 
said. 

It  was  right.  It  was  right  that  Rosalie  was  taken,  right  because 
God  said  it  was.  The  man  had  said  all  you  need  is  faith  and 
looked  through  the  top  of  the  tent  to  the  shining  land  he  said 
was  there.  Homer  was  glad  and  he  wanted  to  sing  and  clap.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  himself  in  with  something — a  part  of  what  Ros- 


alie  believed,  a  part  of  these  people  in  the  tent.  And  he  was  one 
of  a  great  stream  of  people  that  led  from  the  beginning  of  time 
to  the  answer  of  all  things.  The  sawdust  reflected  gold  in  the 
hanging  lanterns,  and  rays  of  smothering  brightness  flooded  the 
tent  and  hid  the  people  and  benches  with  a  shining  mist.  His 
breath  came  in  deep  lunges  that  made  him  want  to  shout  or 
even  to  wail  with  his  arms  grasping  to  the  sky  like  the  old  man 
in  the  corner.  The  light  was  all  about  him  and  he  did  not  care 
that  it  might  be  shining  from  his  face.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  walked  into  the  aisle;  his  feet  were  lifted  above  the  sawdust 
by  the  reflection  and  he  wandered  in  a  sparkling  haze  to  the 
front.  He  did  not  feel  the  grasp  of  the  preacher's  hand  on  his 
arm.  The  brightness  was  soft  about  his  body.  Vaguely  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  preacher  trailing  through  the  glow  to  him. 

"Testimony — oh,  brethren,  the  testimony  of  the  newly  saved 
is  the  highest  thrill  of  a  preacher's  life.  Go  on,  Brother,  tell  what 
Jesus  means  to  you.  Tell  what  it  means  to  be  saved  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb." 

"A-men,"  someone  shrieked  from  a  distance. 

Then  Homer  understood  that  he  was  to  say  something.  He 
wanted  to;  words  were  rushing  like  shooting  stars  through  a 
shimmering  space,  but  how  could  he  find  one  to  say? 

"Friends,"  he  said,  and  the  sound  echoed  metallically  in  the 
golden  haze  streaming  down  from  the  lanterns. 

"Friends,"  he  said  again,  with  a  tremble  at  the  end  and  a 
quick  breath  to  balance  it.  That  was  all  he  wanted  to  say.  One 
word  held  all  his  thoughts;  he  lifted  his  arms  and  spread  them 
to  the  people,  somewhere  in  the  brightness. 

"We  are  all  together,"  he  began  and  stopped.  How  could  he 
say  words  to  show  how  he  felt?  How?  "We  are  all  one,"  he 
began  again. 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  preacher  broke  in.  "We  are  all  one  in  God's 
great  plan.  Yes,  you're  right.  Is  there  another  to  come  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord?  The  Blood  that  washes  white  as  snow.  Come, 
friends,  before  it  is  too  late.  Come  before  the  blast  of  eternity." 

Homer  stood  smiling  where  the  preacher  left  him.  Dimly  he 
realized  that  he  was  at  the  front  looking  back  at  rows  of  people. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  said  something  to  them  and  with 
a  jerk  he  realized  that  he  had  never  done  that  before.  Somehow 
he  had  forgotten  where  he  was;  he  had  forgotten  to  hide  his 
feelings. 

The  old  man  in  the  corner  was  standing  with  his  arms  up, 
fingers  trembling  stiffly.  "Amen,"  he  whispered  over  and  over 
again. 


Homer  began  to  walk.  He  left  behind  the  song  trembling  in 
rhythmic  waves  to  the  sky.  Confusion  fell  on  his  mind  like  leaves. 
He  walked  around  one  block  and  then  another.  Then  he  turned 
and  walked  the  other  way.  He  couldn't  figure  it  out — at  first 
it  had  felt  good  to  be  together  with  the  people,  and  finally  he 
had  to  leave  before  the  feeling  smothered  him.  It  was  strange;  it 
was  a  thing  that  had  never  happened  to  him  before. 

Now  the  tent,  the  people,  the  preacher,  were  all  gone  and  there 
was  only  the  moon,  putting  a  whitewash  on  Currier  Street.  He 
had  left  the  spirit  behind,  too.  Homer  walked  in  the  moonlight 
and  his  heels  made  an  empty  wooden  sound.  He  was  apart  again. 
Even  in  the  meeting  he  had  finally  realized  that  he  was  apart 
from  the  others. 

Two  years  he  had  been  apart.  No,  not  two  years,  always;  Rosa- 
lie had  just  broken  into  a  long  span  of  loneliness.  Suddenly 
Homer  felt  that  his  life  was  a  huge  gulfing  emptiness.  He  had 
shifted  from  place  to  place,  never  keeping  one  job  over  five 
years.  But  that  was  not  the  error,  many  people  did  that.  The 
error  was  that  he  had  not  lived.  Today  he  had  looked  forward 
to  tomorrow  until  there  was  no  today.  On  Monday  he  had  looked 
forward  to  the  weakend  until  he  forgot  the  week.  And,  liv- 
ing from  pay-day  to  pay-day,  he  had  forgotten  that  a  day  was 
a  new  thing  that  had  never  happened  before.  He  had  been  afraid 
to  live. 

Somewhere  a  dog  was  howling  in  long  quavers  to  the  moon. 
The  sound  shivered  around  the  edges  of  shadows  and  rose  tremb- 
ling in  space.  Homer  laughed  silently.  He  wanted  to  howl,  too, 
just  throw  back  his  head  and  howl.  But  he  was  a  man.  He  be- 
gan to  walk  again  and  soon  he  was  in  front  of  his  house.  He 
stood  and  looked  and  now  he  did  not  dread  its  loneliness.  There 
was  a  greater  emptiness  than  that  of  an  old  house.  There  was  a 
greater  emptiness  than  that  of  space. 

And  time  was  once  a  far  thing  he  could  not  say.  Now  time 
was  here  waiting  for  an  answer.  And  there  was  none.  Only  a 
long  row  of  empty  years.  Maybe  it  was  too  late. 

The  Robinson  side  of  the  duplex  was  brightly  lit.  Suddenly 
Homer  wanted  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson.  It  was  early  yet, 
shortly  after  nine.  He  would  leave  soon,  he  promised  himself,  and 
walked  up  to  their  side  of  the  porch.  Light  through  the  window 
shone  in  a  warm  yellow  square  on  the  porch.  Homer  took  a  deep 
breath  before  he  knocked  and  stood  there  waiting,  listening  as 
the  footsteps  hurried  to  the  door. 


ROBERT  R.  M.  MEZEY: 
The  Equatorial 

The  time  of  year  when  all  my  blood  is  thick. 
This  is  the  season  when  my  heart  must  die. 

Shortly  before  the  noon  is  always  high — 

The  time  of  year  when  all  my  blood  is  thick — 

Aches  the  red  tongue  and  even  veins  are  sick: 
This  is  the  season  when  my  heart  must  die. 

Diana's  hounds  are  dead,  and  she  must  lie 
Hot  from  the  hunt  and  ill,  her  body  slick, 
But  not  with  oil.  And  in  the  southern  sky 
The  fires  of  the  roaring  summer  lick. 

Here  and  in  Greece  the  summer  vaults  the  sky; 
Nothing  once  green  is  either  green  or  quick; 

The  time  of  year  when  all  my  blood  is  thick 
Is  the  short  season  when  my  heart  must  die. 


The  Rock 


On  the  green  rock  where  sat  Telemachus 

Leaves  wander  with  the  wind,  morsels 

Of  vegetation  whirl.  The  wave  swallows  them. 

He  thought  of  his  father's  body. 

Safe  perhaps,   perhaps  drifting  undersea. 

A  leaf  still  spurted  upward  once,  and  sank 

As  casual  and  silent  as  the  excrement  of  gulls. 

I  too  once  knew  that  classical  anxiety. 

Sat  seeing  unaware  the  slow 

Motion  of  sea,  nor  felt  the  spray 

Darkening  the  moss  on  that  long  rock. 

What  slowness  can  the  heart  contend 

With?  what  patience  have  we  not  known  to  die 

At  the  tide's  contracting  at  evening? 
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JEROME  MADDEN: 
Imprisoned  Light 

Draj>ed  in  the  tattered  flag  of  the  vagabond  which  had  met 
with  the  fury  and  the  chemistry  of  time  and  unrecorded  dis- 
tance, from  sun-blasted  and  moon-swollen  travel  he  for  the 
unrecounted  instance  had  emerged  from  darkness  into  another 
strange  prison  of  stone  and  imprisoned  light.  Soundlessly  his 
feet  marked  the  snow,  wind  hard  cement,  as  he  moved  mind- 
lessly among  grey  buildings  like  cadavers  whose  mouths  are 
sealed  with  city  smoked  snow — he  less  frozen  than  the  stone 
piles  only  in  that  the  mutter  of  life,  a  frightened  moth,  wings 
through  the  freezing  dream  of  his  flesh,  which  clings  hopeless- 
ly to  aching  bone.  Before  the  cold  stare  of  a  distant  moon  the 
sky  dropped  tranquilly  down  upon  the  city  and  him — a  crystal 
nightgown  over  which  silently  blew  the  sooty  breath  of  smoke 
stacks.  His  brain  crowded  his  skull  like  a  frozen  cabbage  in  a  mess 
of  crystal  ice.  His  flesh  yearned  after  food  and  warmth,  those 
evasive  aliens. 

Who  is  this  man?  He  is  one  of  millions  of  thoughts  in  an  im- 
mobile mind,  which  repeats  an  identical  thought  endlessly,  with 
no  friendly  images  to  ease  the  monotonous  singularity.  He  and 
his  breed  are  like  the  brute  beasts  of  a  herd,  whose  number  never 
assemble  in  the  field,  but  wander  forever  alone,  meeting  the 
strange  faces  of  their  kind  in  a  million  dark  places  somewhere 
upon  the  infinite  distances  of  this  unfriendly,  mute,  staring, 
accusing,  indifferent  sphere.  No  finger  signals  him  out  from 
the  divided  herd,  no  voice  calls  his  name,  no  face  recalls  mem- 
ory. Not  even  he  can  tell  you  who  he  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be,  and 
he  cares  no  more  to  know  than  the  others.  His  is  an  endless 
journey  with  no  farewell  and  no  beginning.  Brutally,  mindless- 
ly he  hastens  toward  an  unknown  objective. 

He  looked  up  from  his  aimless  quest,  and  out  of  the  frozen 
entombment  of  his  flesh  his  eyes  met  the  soft,  alluring  radiance 
of  light.  He  was  on  a  hill  above  the  city's  harsh  light  and  before 
him,  soft  with  moonlight  and  snowglow,  loomed  a  massive 
"castle."  Huge  windows  swollen  with  tender  light  looked  down 
upon  him  from  their  bed  of  friendly  stone.  A  door,  above  which 
were  the  words  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  opened,  slowly,  and  a  boy 
whose  blond  hair  rose  quivering  in  the  cutting  wind  emerged 
at  the  head  of  the  marble  stairs.  The  curve  of  his  arm  caressed 
a  load  of  books.  Passing  the  tramp  on  the  sidewalk  the  boy  gave 
him  a  fleeting,  suddenly  searching  look,  and  moved  surely  down 
the  hill   whistling   a   foreign   melody. 

The  bum  stood  still  before  the  building,  his  wind-ripped  eyes 
staring  at  the  warmth  of  the  light.  Beyond  the  windows  faces 
were  profiled  against  the  radiance  of  what  seemed  sunlight  to 
the  tramp.  Bent  against  the  wind  that  seemed  to  inhale  and  ex- 
hale blasts  of  needling  chill,  he  fixed  his  monotonous  misery  upon 
that  remote  warmth,  trying  to  remember  why  it  was  he  felt 
a  right  to  share  it  with  those  languid  faces  within.  Then  as  if 
the  magnetism  of  the  light  answered  his  query,  his  bones  crack- 
ling within  their  encasements  of  cold,  he  began  to  ascend  the 
steps  toward  the  door.  The  icy  door  knob  stuck  to  his  naked 
hand  so  that  he  had  to  pull  it  off,  ringing  with  a  numbing  chill, 
but  when  he  was  inside  the  vestibule  and  heard  the  lock  click 
quietly  in  its  socket,  a  feeling  that  the  static  panic  to  which  he 
had  surrendered  outside  had  died  now  calmed  his  mind  and  he 
blinked  his  weary  eyes  at  the  suddenness  of  light  and  the  strange-' 
ness  of  warmth.  He  felt  like  a  stranger  in  someone  else's  dream 
as  he  entered  the  lobby.  Behind  a  broad  desk  sat  a  portly  woman 
wearing  shell-rimmed  pince-nez,  with  a  book  open  before  her. 
In  turning  a  page  she  saw  the  tramp,  started  briefly,  and  went 
on  reading. 

His  body  slowly  breathed  in  messages  of  warmth  from  the  air 
as  the  Tramp  entered  a  large  room  where  people  were  sitting  at 
tables,  bent  over  books.  The  bum,  unobserved  by  the  minds  lull- 
ed and  electrified  by  words,  wandered  cautiously  down  the  aisle 
between  tables  and  the  high  book  shelf  on  the  wall  to  the  rear 
of  the  room.  At  one  of  the  unoccupied  tables,  he  sat  down  alone. 
The   odor   of   books,   and   of   warm   wood    and   marble,   pacified 
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his  mind.  The  inward  pressure  on  his  skull  slowly  receded,  leav- 
ing him  in  a  fuzzy  stupor. 

His  brain  once  more  swelled,  ached  against  the  walls  of  his 
skull,  with  the  demand  not  for  warmth  now,  but  food.  He  fell 
forward  on  the  table,  cradling  his  head  in  his  arms.  Pin-points  of 
violent  colors  rioted  in  his  head,  clashing,  spiralling,  splashing 
painfully,  and  his  stomach  seemed  to  shrink  into  tight  coils, 
tense  for  a  sudden  springing  from  his  stomach  into  infinity. 
He  heard  a  knocking  sound,  rising  in  volume  and  tempo.  His 
knees  were  knocking  together.  The  palms  of  his  hands  when  he 
drew  back  left  beads  of  sweat  glistening  in  the  light  on  the  table. 
Chills  began  to  vibrate  throughout  his  body.  He  gripped  the  edge 
of  the  table  hard,  until  his  knuckles  turned  white,  to  keep  from 
trembling.  Then,  quietly,  the  chills  calmed,  and  his  body  went 
limp  in  the  chair. 

A  young  girl  was  watching  him.  She  pushed  a  cart  loaded 
with  books,  which  she  placed  selectively  on  the  shelf.  Her  eyes 
looked  away  inoffensively  when  he  saw  her.  She  was  a  slender 
girl  in  a  flowered  smock,  and  her  face  and  hair  seemed  a  morn- 
ing blossom  of  youth.  He  watched  her  place  a  book  in  a  shad- 
owy place  on  the  shelf  directly  opposite  him.  She  moved  on, 
the  wagon  squeaking. 

The  bum  became  uncomfortably  aware  that  everyone  else 
was  reading  a  book.  All  the  time  he  had  felt  the  distorted  aspect 
of  his  presence  here,  where  he  was  an  alien  in  mind  and  body. 
And  the  woman  beyond  the  archway  behind  the  desk  had  been 
glancing  up  at  him  from  her  book. 

Mechanically  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  removed  from  the 
shelf  the  book  placed  there  by  the  young  girl.  At  first  he  only 
glanced  at  the  odd  illustrations,  done  in  a  rather  fuzzy  style, 
not  choosing  to  read  since  his  education  had  ceased  formally  in 
a  little  red  school  house  when  he  was  eleven,  and  did  not  encour- 
age such  a  venture.  He  adjusted  himself  with  relative  ease  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  pictures.  He  had  been  well  trained  in  the 
flow  of  comic  books  that  had  flitted  before  his  brain.  Neverthe- 
less these  illustrations  seemed  to  exact  from  him  a  considerable 
strain,  which  resulted  in  an  engrossing  fascination.  He  found 
himself  devouring  the  enchantment  of  one  and  feverishly  sack- 
ing the  pages  for  another. 

Having  consumed  the  imagery  of  the  last  illustration,  the 
Tramp  reluctantly  resolved  to  attack  the  printed  word,  and 
got  off  to  a  good  start  by  becoming  excited  by  and  absorbed 
in  the  title,  which  was  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  the  gnawing,  hideous  fangs  of  hunger  had  become  less 
nauseating. 

As  he  read  on,  struggling  wilfully,  he  was  imaware  of  the  ad- 
miring gaze  of  the  young  girl  who  watched  him  now  and  then 
from  her  task  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  He  became  obhvious 
to  everything,  including  the  miserable  state  of  being  upon  which 
previously  his  life  and  sanity  had  himg  like  mercury  on  a  hair. 
It  was  as  though  instead  of  existing  in  pain-rioted  body,  he  began 
to  live  in  mind  alone,  adrift  in  a  metaphysical  sea  yielding 
abundant  treasures  of  strange,  wonderful  adventures,  elevating 
himself  into  a  myriad  dream  from  which  he  was  never  to  awak- 
en. 

Suddenly  the  tranquillity  of  the  air  broke,  thrashed  with  sharp, 
reverberant  blows  of  shrill  sound.  As  the  ringing  faded  into 
a  tremble,  the  quick  deft,  precise  shuffling  of  feet,  closing  of 
books,  scraping  of  chairs,  and  yawning  of  coats  filled  the  air 
with  an  ordered  confusion.  The  Tramp  did  not  look  up  from  his 
dream.  He  heard  nothing  but  the  new  language  that  had  tapped 
his  emotions.  But  into  his  dream  intruded  the  portly  woman 
with  the  pince-nez,  who  as  a  final  resort  was  shaking  him  vio- 
lently, starthng  the  little  girl  with  the  long  hair. 

"Are  you  deaf?  The  bell  has  rimg!"  shrieked  the  woman,  suck- 
ing in  her  lips.  "We're  locking  up.  You'll  have  to  leave." 

The  young  girl  in  the  smock  stood  across  the  room  watching. 

The  Tramp  clutched  the  book  as  though  he  were  holding  on 
to  something  to  keep  from  drowning.  Mechanically,  he  rose,  and 
started  toward  the  door. 

"Just  a  minute,  you!"  The  woman  passed  him  and  barred  his 
passage.  "Have  you  a  card?" 


The  bum  looked  at  her.  Somehow  she  didn't  belong  in  the 
dream.  He  had  never  met  anyone  like  the  creatures  in  the  dream, 
but  this  intruder  he  had  met  many  of,  and  she  was  ruining  the 
beauty  of  it.  He  pressed  the  dream  tightly  against  his  chest  and 
dodged  the  woman,  running  frantically  out  of  the  room,  and 
into  the  lobby. 

He  heard  her  screaming  in  a  harsh  nasal  shrill, 
"Help!  Police!  Arrest  that  man!  He's  stealing  a  book!" 
The  Tramp  opened  the  door,  and  an  explosion  of  wind  made 
its  impact  upon  him.  He  didn't  respond  to  it,  but  descended 
the  steps  like  a  terrified  antelope.  He  glanced  back  briefly.  The 
warm,  radiant  face  of  the  young  girl  was  at  the  window,  with 
the  light  behind  her,  and  her  mouth  was  a  smile,  a  gift. 

On  through  the  streets  the  Tramp  tore  up  ice  and  snow  at 
his  feet,  shattering  the  wind  that  was  like  a  mighty  hand  try- 
ing to  push  him  back,  as  he  ran  with  a  vigor  peculiar  to  one 
who  had  so  previously  felt  the  breath  of  death.  There  were  few 
people  on  the  streets  and  few  cars.  But  he  passed  them  in  obliv- 
ion, people  huddled  in  doorways  trembling  against  indifferent 
stone,  and  car  chains  clinking  like  the  constant  tick  of  a  clock. 
The  Tramp  did  not  slacken  his  pace,  running  faster  all  the 
while,  his  breath  thrashing  his  lungs,  ripping  sore  his  throat. 
He  passed  over  a  bridge  above  the  river  away  from  the  stone 
cadavers,  the  intruders  of  dreams,  abandoned  misery.  From  the 
street  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge,  he  fled  down  a  road, 
which  lead  to  a  railroad,  the  suction  of  the  snow  tugging  at  his 
feet.  He  felt  safe  on  this  side  of  the  river  but  he  continued  to 
run,  searching  frantically  for  light  and  thus  a  way  into  the 
dream  again. 

Down  the  river  from  the  bridge  were  a  brick  factory  and 
the  local  water  plant,  which  stood  quite  close  together.  The 
kilns,  stone  mounds  with  several  fiery  eyes  open  on  the  sides 
and  doors  sealed  with  baked  clay,  stood  in  a  long  row  along 
side  the  railroad  track.  Bums  huddled  around  the  warm,  glow- 
ing eyes  which  were  as  large  as  their  heads.  Two  tramps  sat  si- 
lently together  on  a  pile  of  crossties.  They  stared  into  the  fire, 
absent-mindedly  envying  the  bricks,  when  they  saw  a  man  run- 
ning toward  the  kilns. 

He  was  white  with  snow.  The  numerous  eyes  of  fire  and  the 
electric  lights  suspended  over  the  kilns,  like  miniature  moons 
played  upon  the  bent,  panting  figure.  The  two  men  watched 
the  Tramp  as  he  knelt  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  before  one  of 
the  eyes,  the  gleams  of  which  reached  out  and  caressed  his  body. 

"Look  at  'im,"  said  one  of  the  tramps  to  the  other  sitting 
beside  him. 

"Yeah.  Looks  like  a  real  snow  man.  We  oughta  sell  'im  to  duh 
freak-show." 

"I  mean  look  how  he's  bendin'  over.  Got  his  arms  around  his 
gut  like  it  wuz  a  vault." 

"Looks  like  he's  prayin'." 

"Naw.  Duh  bastard's  got  somethin.'  See  'im  lookin'  around  at 
everybody.  Like  he's  afraid  we'll  jump  'im." 

"Yeah.  Aw,  he's  probably  stark  raving  mad  with  duh  freeze." 

"Hey,  get  a  load  of  him,  will  yuh?" 

"Huh?" 

"How  he's  bent  over.  He's  got  it  in  his  hands." 

"What  in  his  hands?" 

"Yeah,  and  see  him  looking  around.  Like  we  wuz  gonna  rob 
him  of  it." 

"I  don't  see  nuttin'." 

"Me  neither,  but  far  damn  sure  he's  hiding  something.  Watch 
it,  he's  lookin'  over  here." 

"Yer  screwy.  Duh  guy's  kickin'  off  wid  duh  freeze.  Right 
in  duh  fire  almost.  But  he's  on  duh  way.  Take  it  from  me." 

"Yer  blind  as  a  bat.  I  tell  yuh  he's  trying  to  see  by  duh  fire." 

"Christ!" 

"Countin'  money,  I  tell  yuh.  I  got  a  feelin'." 

"Christ!   You  lost   yer  marbles  somewhar." 

"Yuh  know  dat  tunnel  we  passed  over?" 

"Yeah." 

"Leads  right  into  duh  waterwoiks.  If  we  can  get  'im  down 
there,  see  .  .  .  Look  at  'im  like  in  a  trance." 


"Yeah,  he's  probably  froze  like  a  statue." 
"You  wid  me?" 

"You  want  I  should  leave  dis  warm  fire  tub  touch  a  dead 
man?" 

"He  ain't  dead,  yuh  jerks!  Look  I'll  get  him  down  there,  see. 
You  follow  and  help  me  jump  him." 

The  other  tramp  didn't  answer  but  remained  seated  on  the 
crossties  while  his  colleague  moved  cautiously  toward  the  soli- 
tary tramp.  The  kneeling  figure  did  not  hear  the  other  tramp 
approaching  in  the  snow.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  words  of 
a  book  illumined  by  the  nervous  eye  of  the  kiln.  Indeed  he  seemed 
like  a  statue,  the  thick  coating  of  snow  and  ice  on  his  back 
like  time-defying  plaster. 

The   standing    tramp   spoke   softly,    not    yet    seeing    that    for 
which  he  was  searching. 
"Say,   brother." 

The  kneeling  tramp  made  no  response  until  the  other  finally 
shook  him  by  the  shoulders  as  the  only  means  of  arousing  him. 
The  tramp  looked  up  into  the  face  looming  over  him.  Like  a 
frightened  animal  he  leaped  up  from  before  the  fire  and  ran 
screaming  down  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  two  bums  set  off  in  pursuit,  confident  now  of  great 
reward.  The  other  bums,  huddled  each  alone  over  the  fires, 
gazed  blandly  after  the  three  runners,  and  remained  by  the 
warmth. 

The  ambitious  bum  leaped  on  the  back  of  his  victim,  and  the 
two  went  tumbling  down  an  embankment.  The  third  tramp 
stumbled  down  after  them.  Violent  curses  rent  the  air  as  the 
two  colleagues  punched  upon  their  victim,  who  with  extraordi- 
nary vitahty  threw  them  off  and  finally,  blinded  by  rage  and 
terror,  still  clutching  his  coveted  possession,  ran  into  the  black 
mouth  of  a  tunnel.  His  assailants  were  swiftly  after  him. 

The  tunnel  wound  through  the  frozen  earth  like  a  mam- 
moth serpent,  in  the  bowels  of  which  there  was  no  germ  of  light. 
The  running,  leaping  feet  struck  up  harsh  chords  from  the  ring- 
ing iron,  and  the  desire-crazed  laughter  and  curses  of  the  pur- 
suers filled  the  brutal  cyhnder  with  deafening  echoes.  Then  the 
pronounced  sounds  of  the  combat  of  flesh  and  iron  receded  with- 
in the  more  terrifying  muffle  of  flesh  striking  flesh  and  ringing 
bone. 

"I  got  it!  By  God,  1  got  it!"  screamed  the  ambitious  tramp, 
half  insane  with  joy.  He  ran  back  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  his  colleague  breathing  on  his  footsteps.  Remaining  in 
the  constant  darkness,  while  the  chaos  of  blood  that  propelled 
his  assailants  fled  farther  and  farther  away,  the  tramp  lay  dying, 
a  pile  of  rag,  snow,  flesh  and  bone,  through  which  like  a  thread 
of  warm  sunlight  passed  the  final  image  ...  a  white  rabbit 
in  a  waistcoat  dropping  like  a  feather  down  a  sunlit  well. 

Near  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a  disagreement  arose 
between  the  victorious  tramps,  as  they  were  running  toward  the 
light,  as  to  how  they  should  split  the  millions  of  dollars  assured- 
ly hidden  in  the  book.  The  ambitious  one  maintained  a  right  to 
a  larger  share,  owing  to  the  original  reluctance  of  his  colleague. 
Immediately  they  sprang  upon  one  another.  Their  scuffle  inch- 
ed toward  the  opening  of  the  tunnel  until  they  were  rolling 
in  the  snow  outside.  The  ambitious  one  stumbled  over  a  stone, 
as  large  as  his  head,  picked  it  up  and  flung  it  at  his  new  enemy. 
The  tramp  fell  unconscious. 

Frantically  the  surviving  tramp  groped  in  the  snow  for  the 
book,  terrified  by  the  thought  that  the  wind  may  have  carried 
away  some  of  the  money  he  expected  to  find.  He  found  the 
book  and  attacked  the  pages.  He  found  nothing  but  words. 

It  was  difficult  to  see,  even  by  the  snow  and  moon,  so  the 
tramp  tucked  the  book  inside  his  coat,  climbed  the  embankment, 
and  moved  down  the  railroad  track  to  the  fire  and  the  light.  In 
their  miserable  stupor  the  bums  glanced  idly  at  the  tramp  as  he 
sat  down  upon  the  ties  again.  The  tramp  looked  about  him.  The 
others  were  staring  into  the  eyes  of  fire.  Cautiously  he  brought 
out  the  book  and  examined  it  page  by  page  searching  for  money, 
but  as  before  he  found  none.  He  was  lifted  somewhat  from  his 
abysmal  disappointment  with  the  idea  that  the  spine  of  the 
book  might  contain  his  reward.  He  held  the  book  up  between 
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his  face  and  the  firehght,  but  through  the  spine  he  saw  only 
the  depths  of  the  flaming  eye  of  the  kiln.  His  shoulders  sank, 
his  head  fell  limp  upon  his  chest. 

For  a  while  he  thought  of  trying  to  sell  the  hunk  of  paper 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  he  remembered  seeing  a  library  card 
jacket  in  the  back,  and  was  afraid  selling  the  book  might  lay 
a  trace  to  his  crime.  So,  plaintively  he  got  up  from  the  ties  and 
stood  before  the  kiln.  Secretively  he  tried  to  shove   the  book 


through  the  eye  of  the  furnace.  The  book  was  too  large  to  go 
through.  Finally  he  tore  the  pages  one  by  one  from  the  spine 
and  stuffed  them  through  the  eye  until  he  could  break  the  stub- 
born cover  and  finish  the  task.  He  looked  around  suspiciously. 
No  one  had  seen  him.  He  returned  to  his  place  on  the  ties,  and 
once  again  became  like  all  the  other  bums,  staring  into  the  fire, 
thinking  only  of  food,  bones  creaking  in  the  wind  and  cold 
like  masts  on  a    ship  deserted,  floating  aimlessly  in  a  snow  storm. 


C.  MORGAN  BISSETTE: 
Look  to  the  Mountains 

James  pushed  open  the  heavy  oaken  door  and  walked  out  onto 
the  porch  of  the  hospital.  Blinded  by  the  glare  from  the  snow, 
he  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment.  Then  he  opened  them  and  let 
his  gaze  wander  to  the  fog  enshrouded  mountains — to  the  soli- 
tary white  house  that  perched  on  the  side  of  one  of  them  as  if 
it  were  a  toy,  glued  in  space,  hanging  there  crazily  in  space. 

He  watched  the  blue-clad  inmates  march  quickly  over  the 
frozen  earth  in  front  of  the  porch.  He  could  hear  the  brittle 
noise  of  their  feet  on  the  occasional  icy  puddles.  The  sound 
cracked  against  the  solitary  stillness  of  the  early  morning. 

Far  down  the  road  that  led  away  from  the  hospital,  he  could 
see  the  blue  sign.  He  had  only  to  close  his  eyes  to  see  the  gold 
letters  printed  on  it: 

U.  S.  VETERAN'S  HOSPITAL 

He  could  hear  the  yells,  the  screams,  coming  across  the  snow 
grey  lawn  from  ward  10. 

"This  place  is  enough  to  drive  you  nuts,"  a  voice  said  from 
behind  him. 

He  turned  around  quickly  and  pressed  his  back  against  the 
heavy  steel  wire  that  enclosed  the  porch.  He  turned  to  the  man, 
standing  there  behind  him,  emaciated  in  the  blue  hospital  uni- 
form, looking  like  a  scarecrow. 

'Damn,  damn,  I  ought  to  know  better  than  to  turn  my  hack 
on  these  nuts. 

"Yeah,  it  sur?  is,"  he  answered.  "What  time  is  it?" 

"I  guess  it's  about  seven.  You  know,  there's  hydrocarbons 
at  ten  thousand  feet.  No  milk  run  for  us  today.  Have  the  boys 
load  her  easy  like  and  stand  by  the  belly  gun." 

James  saluted.  The  man  turned  away  and  moved  mechanically 
from  the  porch. 

Someone  had  turned  the  radio  on  and  it  was  now  going  full 
blast.  He  heard  the  attendant  yelling  over  the  noise  from  the 
radio,  "O.  K.,  line  up  for  breakfast." 

James  left  the  porch.  He  could  hear  the  heavy  thud  of  oaken 
doors  opening  on  the  floors  beneath  him. 

He  dreaded  the  long  march  to  the  dining  room.  He  could  see 
the  attendants,  standing  at  each  door,  counting  the  blue-clad 
figures  as  they  filed  by.  He  could  smell  the  sickening  odor  as 
the  insulin  patients  shuffled  by,  vomiting  up  their  watery  break- 
fast of  powdered  eggs.  Bleary  eyed.  It  was  their  eyes  that  told 
on  them.  He  had  gotten  so  that  he  could  spot  one  as  soon  as 
he  looked  at  him.  They  all  had  that  vacant  stare,  as  if  they 
were  penetrating  infinity  with  their  gaze. 

hjfinity,  God,  all  is  infinity  here.  There  is  no  idea  of  time'. 
Time  had  been  lost  among  the  endless  miles  of  brick  corridors. 
Lost  and  forgotten. 

Even  he  had  begun  to  forget  since  they  had  taken  his  watch 
away. 

His   watch: 

Watch,  watch,  thafs  all  they  did  here.  Watched  yon  brush 
your  teeth,  watched  yonr  stool,  watched  yon  shower,  watched 
you  even  as  you  slept. 

He  remembered  last  night.  He  too  had  watched.  Watched 
while  beams  from  the  cold  silver  moon,  like  great  white  arrows 
from  the  hills  beyond,  shone  through  the  bars  on  the  window, 
making  a  crazy  pattern  on  the  wall.  All  circles  and  squares  like 
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the  test  that  they  had  given  him.  He  had  Iain  there,  trying  to 
put  them  together  while  he  watched  for  the  sudden  movement 
and  the  quick  scream  of  terror,  the  rush  of  attendants  with  the 
restraining  jacket. 

I'll  run  away  oite  of  these  days. 

He  now  touched  the  edge  of  the  icy  cement  columns  as  they 
marched  on  down  the  corridor.  One.  Two.  Three.  He  knew  there 
were  sixteen.  Sixteen  was  a  solid  number,  real.  You  had  sixteen 
missions  over  Germany.  That  meant  that  there  were  nine  more 
to  do  before  you  got  to  go  home.  You  had  sixteen  dollars.  That 
was  enough  for  all  night  with  a  woman  in  London.  Sixteen,  that 
was  a  real  number.  But  when  he  tried  counting  the  days  since 
he  had  come  to  the  hospital,  he  lost  touch. 

How  strange: 

Like  the  fields  in  front  of  the  hospital,  ploughed  and  sym- 
metrical, with  their  ordered  pattern,  their  straight  appointed 
lines,  dotted  in  precise  places  with  hay  stacks.  Placed  there  by 
Dr.  Llewelyn.  Put  there  to  fool  mt  into  thinking  that  there  is 
an  ordered  reality. 

Strange: 

Like  almost  everything  else  in  the  hospital.  Like  the  world 
after  the  q?iick  blinding  flash  of  the  shock  machine —  distorted 
and  coiiftised  into  quick  blinding  flashes  of  forgotten  terrors. 

Yet,  James  knew  that  there  were  clear  moments — his  thoughts 
when  he  was  feeling  best,  his  real  self  as  Dr.  Llewelyn  called  it. 

He  touched  the  last  of  the  columns  and  walked  up  the  stairs 
and  into  the  dining  hall.  As  he  waited  in  line,  he  looked  at  the 
menu.  The  "s"  in  the  eggs  was  backwards. 

How  odd. 

Yet  there  was  the  little  man  with  the  red  nose  that  reminded 
him  of  his  father.  He  smiled  at  him  now  as  he  passed  by  in  the 
opposite  line.  He  liked  the  little  man  with  his  huge  red  nose, 
had  talked  with  him,  made  friends  with  him.  He  remembered 
their  first  conversation.  They  had  been  talking  about  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  he  had  asked  the  little  man  how  he  had  gotten  home. 

"Oh,  I  floated  home  on  a  cake  of  Ivory  soap,"  he  had  said. 

James  remembered  laughing.  Laughing  until  he  thought  that 
his  sides  would  pop  wide  open. 

He  grinned  as  he  saw  the  boy  before  him  slip  an  extra  bottle 
of  milk  in  his  pocket.  The  man  behind  the  counter  grinned  back 
at  him. 

When  he  sat  down  at  the  table,  he  saw  Dr.  Llewelyn  talking 
to  one  of  the  nurses.  He  made  an  elaborate  show  of  enjoying 
his  breakfast.  He  downed  his  cereal  as  if  he  were  starving.  He 
sighed  over  each  bite  of  watery  scrambled  eggs. 

Dr.  Llewelyn  was  the  one  who  signed  your  privilege  card. 
It  was  peculiar,  almost  magic,  the  way  you  could  do  things  with 
Dr.  Llewelyn's  signature  on  the  card. 

You  could  shoot  pool  with  the  other  fellows  simply  by  show- 
ing it  to  the  attendant  at  the  pool  room.  You  could  even  go 
into  town  with  it.  That  is  if  there  was  a  special  attraction  to  go 
to  and  you  signed  the  list. 

Dr.  Llewelyn  is  like  my  father  too.  He  acts  like  a  father.  Like 
a  father  to  his  son. 

If  he  caught  you  crying  over  a  letter  from  home  or  if  you 
didn't  eat  properly  he  would  call  you  in  and  talk  to  you.  Like  a 
father  to  his  son.  If  he  thought  you  were  disturbed,  he  would 
call  for  Tuck.  Tuck  would  put  you  on  the  bus  with  iron  bars 
at  the  window  and  take  you  to  ward  10.  Then  when  you  got 


better,  £)r.  Llewelyn  would  bring  you  back  to  your  home  ward 
and  give  you  your  privilege  card  back. 

Nothing  peculiar  about  that.  He  was  like  a  father.  That's 
all  there  was  to  it. 

James  finished  breakfast.  He  zipped  his  drab  blue  coat  to- 
gether and  showed  his  privilege  card  to  the  attendant  at  the  door. 

It  was  cold  outside  and  James  turned  his  collar  up  as  he  start- 
ed down  the  path  that  led  to  the  library.  He  walked  past  the 
administration  building. 

The  snow  was  heavy  on  the  branches  of  the  pine  trees  but  it 
was  beginning  to  melt.  He  watched  as  the  snow  fell  with  a 
soft  plop  to  the  ground  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  sprang  up. 

He  had  felt  like  the  pine  trees,  burdened  and  heavy,  lyhen  he 
first  came  to  the  hospital.  He  remembered  the  clerk  asking  him 
questions. 

"How  old  is  your  father?" 

"Where  was  he  born?" 

Then  when  he  asked,  "What  is  your  religion?",  James  re- 
membered that  he  had  answered,  "Atheist!"  He  had  felt  some- 
thing rush  from  him.  He  had  felt  even  more  burdened  after 
that.  As  if  someone  had  filled  his  chest  with  lead. 

But  now  he  felt  differently  about  it.  He  had  told  his  best 
friend,  Bill,  how  he  had  answered  the  clerk.  Bill  had  said  that 
if  anyone  else  had  something  strange  to  believe  in  then  he  could 
believe  in  God.  They  had  talked  more  about  it  for  two  days,  and 
then  they  had  gone  over  together  to  get  the  clerk  to  change  the 
Atheist  to  Protestant. 

He  was  glad  it  had  been  Bill: 

Bill  is  most  of  all  like  my  father.  He  looks  as  if  I  should  be 
his  son,  as  if  of  all  the  strangeness  that  is  in  this  place,  the  strang- 
est thing  of  all  would  be  the  fact  that  he  was  not  like  my  father. 

Bill  had  taught  him  to  see  things,  to  paint.  Bill  had  helped 
him  paint  the  moonlight  streaming  in  through  the  windows  of 
his  room.  He  had  shown  him  how  to  paint  the  little  white  house 
that  perched  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  They  had  hung  the 
picture  of  the  moonlight  in  the  pool  room. 

James  turned  as  he  heard  the  door  to  the  administration  build- 
ing slam.  Bill  was  coming  down  the  steps. 

"Boy,  have  I  got  good  news  for  us,"  Bill  said  as  he  grabbed 
him  around  the  shoulder.  "Come  on.  Let's  find  a  place  where 
we  can  talk  privately." 

James  felt  better.  Maybe  Bill  was  going  to  show  him  how 
to  paint  the  trees  in  front  of  the  administration  building. 

They  walked  together  over  to  the  library,  brushed  the  snow 
off  the  bench  in  front  of  it  and  sat  down. 

"Listen,  late  yesterday  a  friend  of  mine  was  up  to  see  me. 
You  see  that  haystack  over  there?"  Bill  said,  pointing  to  the 
field  in  front  of  the  hospital.  "The  second  one  from  the  end. 
Well,  right  now  that's  the  most  beautiful  haystack  in  the  world." 

"Oh!"  James  said,  feeling  slightly  disappointed,  knowing 
that  Dr.  Llewelyn  had  fooled  Bill  too. 

"My  friend,"  Bill  went  on,  "put  two  suits  of  clothes  and  a 
hundred  dollars  in  that  haystack,  just  this  morning.  You  know 
what  that  means?  It  means  that  we're  leaving  this  hole  tonight. 
Leaving  for  good.  This  time  tomorrow  we'll  be  well  on  our 
way  to  New  Orleans  and  away  from  this  place  forever.  Just 
think  of  it,  Jimmy.  No  more  lousy  chow,  no  more  attendants 
watching  you.  We'll  hve  the  life  of  Reilly,  just  like  the  old 
days  in  the  Air  Corps.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

James  sat  still,  stunned  by  the  import  of  the  words. 

Then  the  fields  were  real.  That  meant  that  the  world  was 
real  and  time  was  real.  It  meant  that  the  little  man  with  the 
red  nose  was  not  real  and  Cod  and  Dr.  Llewelyn  were  not  real 
either. 

He  felt  heavy  and  burdened  inside  again. 

Unable  to  speak,  he  sat  there  a  few  moments,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Bill. 

"Let  me  think  about  it  for  a  little  while,  Bill.  I'll  let  you 
know  about  it  at  lunch." 

He  left  Bill  sitting  there  on  the  bench  and  walked  over  to 
the  pool  room.  When  he  got  there,  he  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
leather  chairs. 


He  touched  the  side  of  the  chair  lovingly.  He  smiled  as  the 
little  man  with  the  red  nose  passed  by.  The  little  man  turned 
to  him  and  said,  "You  know,  I'm  awful  forgetful.  I  left  my 
brains  out  in  San  Francisco  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  underneath 
the  three  balls  of  a  pawn  shop  on  Market  Street." 

James  laughed  until  he  thought  his  sides  would  pop. 

He  listened  to  the  familiar  click  of  the  pool  balls.  The  Red 
Cross  aide  had  lit  the  fire  in  the  big  fireplace.  The  light  from  it 
flickered  up  and  down  over  his  picture — the  one  he  and  Bill 
had  hung  there. 

He  began  to  grow  drowsy  as  the  warmth  from  the  fire  be- 
gan to  steam  up  the  windows  and  hide  the  outside  from  view. 

Over  in  the  corner,  a  group  of  patients  was  playing  bingo. 
The  little  man  was  preaching  to  one  of  the  Red  Cross  aides. 

Preaching! 

Last  Sunday  he  had  gone  to  Church,  had  heard  the  minister. 

Preaching: 

We  are  our  Father's  children  and  the  sheep  of  His  pastures. 
Whither  He  goest,  so  shall  I.  Verily  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
will  I  follow  him.  Yea,  into  the  valley  of  death.  My  cup  run- 
neth over  and  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  my  Father  forever. 

He  got  up  from  the  chair  and  walked  over  to  the  window. 
He  wiped  the  steam  away  and  looked  out  at  the  field. 

Yea,  into  the  valley  of  death  will  1  follow  him. 

Into  the  valley  of  death. 

The  leaden  sky  made  the  distant  horizon  seem  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome. The  haystacks  looked  frail  against  the  background  of 
the  sky.  The  wire  fence  around  the  hospital  grounds  seemed  to 
James  to  stretch  from  the  sky  to  the  ground.  Like  a  great  wall, 
a  dividing  line. 

The  valley  of  death. 

When  the  bell  rang  for  lunch,  he  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow and  went  outside.  The  wind  was  cold.  It  had  started  snow- 
ing again  and  the  flakes  blew  into  his  eyes  and  blinded  him.  He 
put  his  head  down  and  hurried  over  to  the  dining  room. 

Bill  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  entrance. 

He  looked  around  carefully  and  then  whispered  to  Bill,  "O.  K., 
I'm  willing.  Where  do  we  meet?" 

"Meet  me  down  by  the  South  gate.  As  soon  as  it  gets  dark. 
We'll  slip  through  when  the  guard  has  gone  to  check  the  fence." 

When  James  had  got  his  lunch  and  sat  down  at  the  table,  he 
felt  like  crying.  But  he  held  the  tears  back.  Dr.  Llewelyn  was 
watching  him. 

He  ate  lunch  in  silence.  When  he  had  finished,  h  e  walked 
through  the  passageways  over  to  the  library.  As  soon  as  he  got 
there,  he  lay  down  on  a  couch.  Someone  was  playing  records 
in  the  music  room.  He  could  just  make  out  the  murmur  of  the 
record. 

He  reached  over  and  picked  up  a  magazine  from  the  table 
next  to  him,  the  Thanksgiving  edition  of  "The  Saturday  Di- 
gest." 

Thanksgiving.  Church.  Faith: 

In  our  tvorld  today  so  much  of  our  vital  energy  is  being  ex- 
erted on  the  business  of  life  alone  that  there  is  very  little  left 
over  for  the  process  of  living,  of  overcoming  tlje  hand  of  the 
clock  that  hourly  tolls  out  the  realistic  victory  of  its  seconds 
and  rnimites.  Grasping  at  the  eternal  in  the  desperately  flowing 
tide  of  time  is  the  great  magic  of  human  existence.  There  is 
no  other  jvay  to  beat  the  business  of  mortality  versus  imrnortali- 
ty.  And  so  we  must  turn  to  our  Father  and  have  faith. 

There  it  was,  the  whole  solution.  I  must  have  faith. 

James  put  the  magazine  down  tenderly.  The  music  from  the 
record  player  was  coming  through  clearer  now.  He  turned  over 
and  listened.  Then  he  went   to  sleep. 

At  dinner  time,  the  librarian  shook  him. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do,  sleep  your  life  away?" 

He  looked  sheepishly  at  her  as  he  left  the  library.  He  hummed 
softly  to  himself  as  he  walked  through  the  passageways  to  the 
dining  hall.  All  through  the  dinner  he  joked  with  the  boys  at 
the  table.  Dr.  Llewelyn  smiled  at  him. 

Whither  he  goest  so  shall  I. 
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After  dinner  Ke  went  outside  and  watched  as  it  began  to  grow 
darker.  The  Hghts  began  to  go  on  one  by  one  in  the  buildings. 
He  could  no  longer  see  the  snow  on  the  pine  trees.  The  soft  plop 
sounded  louder,  like  the  thud  of  an  attendant's  boot.  Then  it 
was  dark.  He  walked  down  towards  the  South  gate.  He  could 
just  make  out  Bill's  outline. 

"Shh,"  cautioned  Bill  from  the  bushes.  "He's  just  about  ready 
to  leave." 

They  waited,  crouched  in  the  bushes,  watching  the  guard  ex- 
hale little  clouds  of  steam  that  looked  like  the  devil's  breath. 
Then  the  guard  started  walking  along  the  fence  that  led  to  the 
West  gate.  They  waited  until  they  could  no  longer  hear  the 
crunching  of  his  boots  on  the  frozen  earth.  Then  they  made  a 
quick  dash. 

"Up  and  over,"  whispered  Bill,  holding  his  hands  together 
stirrup  fashion.  "When  you  get  to  the  top,  give  me  your  hand." 


Paused  there  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  James  felt  as  if  time 
had  suddenly  begun  again.  He  felt  trapped  and  hopeless,  know- 
ing that  it  had  begun. 

Then  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  running 
stealthily,  commando  fashion.  They  came  to  the  haystack. 

"Here,  hold  the  money  while  I  get  the  clothes,"  said  Bill,  feel- 
ing in  the  haystack.  James  took  the  money. 

Then  Bill  found  the  clothes  and  quickly  put  on  a  coat  and  a 
pair  of  trousers.  As  he  turned  around,  James  threw  the  roll 
of  money  to  the  ground  and  started  running  back  across  the 
field. 

"Hey,  you  crazy  nut.  Come  back  here,"  yelled  Bill. 

James  did  not  stop  running.  He  scrambled  wildly  over  the 
fence,  past  the  lighted  buildings,  past  the  pool  room.  He  stopped 
only  when  he  had  reached  the  porch  of  his  ward.  Gasping  for 
air,  he  looked  to  the  mountains.  The  little  house,  all  lit  up  now, 
hung  there  crazily  in  space. 


JAY  GELLENS: 
The  High  Wire 


Bellerose 


Three  years  tonight  recalls,  since  first  I  shook 

Swung  sadly,  toppled,  then  fell  off  the  circus 

Wire  of  my  nerves.  I  was  awake 

But  dreamed  my  body  wandered  in  an  air 

Where  days  described  no  wisdom,  warmth  or  wonder 

Who  could  stay  a  flight  no  thunder  spawned. 

The  bottom  of  a  well  was  where  I  woke. 

The  dusky,  certain,  serried  bottom  of 

A  well  was  where  I  woke.  Winter,  like 

A  prowling  child  with  blur  and  one  bald  question 

For  a  face,  discovered  my  ungrace. 

Gone   the  unstrung   wire,   gone   the   unlonely 

Crowd  who  clapped  my  palsied  walk,  gone 

The  light,  the  thunder,  the  desire  to 

Be  loved  and,  more,  to  love  some  you,  who  never 

Walked  or  wished  or  wondered  or  who  was. 

Gone  the  knife  above  my  groin  that  steered 

My  careful  steps,  that  stole  the  string  from  under 

My  unhallowed  toes.  Gone  the  stars. 

The  lethal  autiunn,  and  the  thrones,  the  crowns, 

The  pomp  I  played,  the  luring  peace  I  plied  — 

The  bottom  of  a  well  was  where  I  woke. 

Three  years  tonight  recalls,  since  first  I  shook. 
Three  years  of  yous  my  nerves  had  not  to  nurse: 
The  air  was  flesh,  and  wisdom,  warmth,  and  wonder 
Shined  my  skin.  I  learned  there  was  no  sense 
To  wires  whose  tricks  forgot  this  flesh.  For  now 
The  crowd  still  lived,  and  clapped  till  I  was  born. 


In  the  asylum  ininds  with  monuments 

Of  steel,  asphalt  and  stones 

Brick  the  fields,  still  green;  the  buildings'  casements 

Frame  some  mother's  bones 

Whose  children  will  not  allow  her  laughter  now. 

I  saw  her  on  a  path  the  patients 

Walked  and  stayed  unseen. 

I  found  her  on  a  path  the  patients 

Paralyzed  to  green. 

Love  was  the  word  the  buildings  had  not  heard. 

The  insulin  they  pumped  into  the  year 

Could  crystallize  one  day. 

One  six-month  day.  The  girl  I  found  would  wear 

Red  dresses  and  be  gay. 

The  green  was  new;  the  world,  her  eyes,  was  blue. 

We  lied,  one  night,  to  get  away,  and  it 
Was  then  —  spring  had  seemed  windy. 
Even  the  watchful  buildings  were  unlit  — 
She  gave  herself  to  me. 
A  few  red  days,  a  bell,  then  I  was  well. 

I  do  not  know  if  buildings  have  her  still. 

I  think  she  still  is  there. 

No  stars,  no  rain,  no  moon,  no  beauty  will 

Remember  or  say  where 

We  ever  were.  But  I  will  look  for  her. 


JAMES  WRIGHT: 
Oenone  to  Paris 


Why  did  you  say  before  you  left  that  you 
Had  learned  of  me  all  that  you  wished  to  know? 
You  knew  that  I  was  common  months  ago, 
And  only  wore  at  best  a  dress  of  blue. 
Some  buttons  made  of  artificial  gold. 
These  ordinary  pumps,   and  rarely  sheer 
Stockings   to  celebrate  the  turning  year. 
I  need  an  aspirin.  My  eyes  are  old. 

She  will  be  lovely,  she  will  stretch  her  thin 

Eyelids  across  her  shallow  veinless  eyes 

And  leave  you  far  from  dawn.  Her  moistened  hair 

Will  wash   the  nights  across   you  and  begin 

To  frost  beautifully.  She  will  despise 

A  baby.  That  is  what  she  will  not  bear. 
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BARBARA  McLELLAN: 
Out  of  Season 


The  Return 


The  people-like  turtles  roost  under  mud 
In  winter.  Skin  laxing,  they  lie, 
Living  on  last  season's  saturate, 
While  the  sand  freezes  between  toes. 
Loosing  warts  and  growing  lean, 
They  become  a  concentrate. 
(Refrigeration   is   necessary; 
Cold  is  anesthetic  or  a  cathartic.) 
Puffing  out  feathers,  they  hold  their  noses. 
Swallow,  and   grow  blessedly  dull. 
Time  has  a  wisdom  involved  in  matters 
Of  seasons,  and  alternation  is  a  virtue. 

The  turtle-like  people  are  satiated — 

After-summer  monotones — 

And  it  is  relief,  really,  when 

They  feel  the  sun  go  for  good, 

Because  the  large  long  fingers 

Of  the  darker  cold  reach  under  their  eyelids 

To  make  them  weep  an  ice  cocoon 

In  which  to  huddle  and  get  back  wings. 

So  long  as  things  are  grey  completely 

And  bare,  with  no  pulse  at  all, 

So  long  as  smoke  rises  up  like  bats 

(but  not  like  swallows),  it's  all  all  right. 

But  if  spring  comes,  a  half-true  lie 
Out  of  turn  in  December,  it  is, 
To  say  the  least,  upsetting. 


Wasted  down  and  washed  over 
With  a  thin,  tense  fragrance 
That  clutches  in  wisps  at  memory, 

They,  the  Hves  he  lived  in  once, 
Move  in  transparencies  across  the  tomb 
Called  memory.  Leaning  out   longingly, 
Fingering  toward  the  old  laughs,  the  old  cries, 
He  would  fit  them  once  more  around  his  days. 
And    wear    them    again — remembered    gloves. 

Like  a  crowd  of  grotesque  dreams 
In  a  hurry,  they  flee  from  him, 
Flowing,  plastic,  into  themselves. 

It  was  like  trying  to  ride  his  own  shadow 

Or  stand  on  some  wet  beach 

Where  the  small,  quick  waves 

Softly  sift  out  sand  beneath 

His  feet.  His  poor  face  wondering, 

His  hands  reaching  still,  he  cries: 

I,  it's  only  I. 

I've  only  been  away  .   .   . 

You,  surely  you — 

They  stop  to  turn,  facing  him  finally. 

In  high,  hollow  tones,  like  echoes. 

And  with  curling  mouths,  they  taunt  in  laughter: 

We,  who  are  we?  What  are  we? 

And,  peering  at  each  lean  form. 

He  bends  to  see  and  cannot  answer. 

Their  faces  are  drifted  over 

With  huge,  white  time. 

He  has   even   forgotten   their   names. 


WILLIAM  GOODREAU: 
The  Fisherman 

The  fishing  rods  we  chose  are  bent,  the  lines 

Are  knots  and  food  for  cellar  mice.  But  John 

You  keep  them  still.  I  smell  the  kerosene 

And  floor  that  powdered  dusty  feet.  And  stained 

Wood-beams  still  catch  the  saws  and  miles  of  wire 

I  never  reached.  I  swim  in  breaths  of  gas 

And  clay  conjuring  grown-up  worlds. 

Those  fishing 
Days  on  the  lake  have  passed  like  sunfish  driven 
Down  to  the  cold  sand  beds. 

I  cried  at  night 
When  Bobby  said  that  school  had  come — the  fields 
Were  goldenrods.  My  cigar-box  chest  with  flies 
And  worm-dried  hooks  was  stacked  on  shelves  with  bits 
And  glass-faced  planes.  Only  John  and  I  knew  where. 
He  seized  my  waist  and  pushed  me  up.  I  touched 
The  ceiling  beams  and  ran  a  hand  through  his  gray- 
Crisp  hair.  I  chased  him  with  flying  legs  and  sat 
On  the  boat's  prow.  We  slit  the  fishing  waters. 

You  rowed  me  out  to  catch,  and  Worlds  swam  by. 
They  lifted  like  the  Swans  of  Coole  and  spattered 
My  gold  hair  with  the  silver  drops  I've  waited  for. 


The  Child  With  Fever 

At  night  the  moving  aura  of  street-lamps 
Breaks   through   the   shades   in   horizontal   lines. 
The  fever-wet  child  is  engulfed  by  hardened  bars 
Which  line  the  peopled  walls  and  hold  the  quilt 

Tight  on  his  neck.  His  shiny  books  are  chained 
To  his  bed  chair.  To  cry,  "Mother,"  would  rouse 
A  blackamoor  with  sweating  arms  and  hands. 
Who'd  light  more  fire  in  his  hot  head  of  fear. 

Afraid,  he  holds  his  head  in  bunched-up  curls 
And  listens  to  high  tones  from  organ  pipes 
(He  turned  the  bars  to  keys) .  It  plays  a  dance 
Macabre  while  the  long  shadows  sway  to  fill 

His  heart  with  thin  cacophony.  The  dance 
Is  slow  with  figures  stretched  across  his  face. 
The  music  points  and  splits  each  form  in  two 
Until  ghost-hordes  engulf  his  dimmed-out  room 

And  sweat  his  reddened  body.  Worlds  attack 
His  forehead  shell,  while  boiling  tears  are  fed 
To  the  wave  of  his  red  mouth  that  fears  to  part, 
And  call  his  Mother:  "Come,  and  kiss  my  eyes." 
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SYLVIA  WISEMAN: 
River  Jordan 

The  pines  cast  shadows  over  the  small  shack  and  the  dusty 
lane  that  led,  not  only  to  the  door,  but  inside  for  the  floor  of 
the  cabin  was  the  bare  earth.  Seated  in  front  of  the  open  door 
were  three  black  children,  two  little  boys  and  a  girl  who  looked 
as  if  she  was  the  oldest  in  the  group.  They  were  taking  spoon- 
fuls of  dirt  and  filling  a  large  tin  can;  then  they  emptied  it  and 
started  over  again.  From  somewhere  inside  the  house  came  a  low 
mournful  voice  singing  .  .  .  "Go  down,  Moses,  way  down  to 
Is-ree-ale-land." 

At  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  large  black  wash-pot  full  of 
bubbling  water,  its  three  fat  legs  straddling  a  heap  of  burning 
wood  and  red  coals.  It  was  blowing  a  gray  mixture  of  steam  and 
smoke  to  the  blue  sky. 

"Lawd,  help!"  (The  voice  stopped  singing  and  began  mutter- 
ing.) "Vinnie  Mae!  Vinnie  Mae!" 

Almost  immediately  the  little  girl  in  the  front  yard  threw 
down  her  spoon  and  ran  around  the  side  of  the  house. 

"I'm  back  heah.  Ma,"  she  yelled,  grabbing  a  long  pole  and 
stabbing  vigorously  in  the  black  pot. 

"I  done  seen  you  sneak  around  dere.  I  done  tole  you  to  mind 
dem  clothes  and  I  mean  it." 

"I  is." 

"You  betta  be.  De  Lawd  done  made  de  sun  to  shine  today 
for  us  to  wash  and  we's  washing." 

"We  is,  Ma." 

"You  leave  dat  pot  one  more  time  and  your  pa'll  tan  your 
hide  when  he  comes  in." 

"I'm  mindin'  them." 

Then  the  muttering  began,  rumbled  on,  and  died  away.  A 
sound  like  the  banging  of  pots  and  pans  came  from  the  house. 
And  over  that  began  a  loud  wail  .  .  .  "Oh,  and  de  walls  came 
tumbling   down." 

Vinnie  Mae  stirred  on  until  her  mother  finally  came  out  the 
door  and  began  dipping  the  clothes  out  with  a  pole  and  putting 
them  into  a  wash  tub.  These  she  carried  into  the  house. 

"Go  long,  child,"  her  mother  said.  "I  can  finish  up." 

Vinnie  Mae  ran  around  the  house  to  play  with  her  brothers 
again. 

"Let's    play   somethin',    Vinnie   Mae." 

"Just  set  still  a  minute  and  let  me  think,  Henry  Lee." 

Vinnie  Mae  squeezed  her  eyes  shut  tight  and  the  little  boys, 
seeing  her,  did  the  same  thing;  sometimes  jjeeking  with  one  eye 
to  see  what  Vinnie  Mae  would  do  next.  She  sat  there  picking 
up  small  handfulls  of  the  white  sand  and  letting  it  trickle  slow- 
ly through  her  fingers  back  to  the  ground.  Several  times  the 
dirt  flew  on  her  black  skinny  legs  that  were  thrust  straight  in 
front  of  her.  Henry  Lee,  watching  his  sister,  poked  Ben  John 
and  they  both  began  imitating  her.  The  dirt  mixed  with  gravel 
and  twigs  fell  with  a  soft  sifting  sound.  Then  Vinnie  Mae  stopped 
and  opened  her  eyes. 

"Why  you  stopping,"  said  Henry  Lee.  "That  game  was  fun." 

"Dat  won't  no  game.  I  was  thinking." 

All  of  a  sudden  Vinnie  Mae  jumped  up  and  danced  around, 
clapping  her  hands  together.  The  boys  started  to  follow  her,  but 
decided  that  maybe  this  was  another  way  of  Vinnie  Mae's  "think- 
ing" and  they  sat  still. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  she  said.  "Look  at  your  legs.  That's  what 
we'll  play." 

The  little  boys  looked  at  their  legs.  "What?"  they  said  almost 
together. 

"Dat  sand  done  made  y'all  most  white.  We  gonna  rub  dirt 
all  over  us  and  play  'white  folks,'  "  said  Vinnie  Mae. 

Ben  John's  eyes  got  very  large  as  he  looked  at  his  sister.  Henry 
Lee  said,  "Naw  suh.  Ma'll  beat  us  sho'.  Me  and  Ben  John  ain't 
playing  like  no  white  folks.  You  all  de  time  getting  us  into 
trouble  wif  your  made-up  games."  Ben  John  shook  his  head 
from  side  to  side.  "We's  what  we  is,"  Henry  Lee  said.  This  time 
Ben  John  nodded  his  head  up  and  down.  "Let's  tell  Ma  on  Vin- 
nie Mae,  Ben  John.  C'mon."  They  started  to  get  up,  but  Vinnie 
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Mae  ran  and  pushed  them  back.  Then  she  plopped  down  beside 
them. 

"If  y'all  set  still,  I'll  tell  a  story,"  she  said. 

"A  good  one?"  asked  Henry  Lee.  "About  a  circus  like  what 
comes  to  town  after  cotton  pickin'?" 

"Naw,"  said  Vinnie  Mae  and  seeing  Henry  Lee  start  to  get 
up,  "but  this  one  is  good.  It's  about  de  River  Jordan  what's  in 
de  Bible  and  what  Ma  sings  about." 

"I's  ready,"  said  Henry  Lee.  He  pulled  his  knees  up  to  his 
chin  and  his  round  eyes  bugged  over  his  knobby  knees.  Ben  John 
lay  flat  on  his  stomach,  his  chin  in  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Vinnie  Mae  began.  "Well,  once  there  was  a  great  big  river 
what  almost  covered  de  world.  And  all  de  people  in  de  world 
were  black,  like  us." 

"Everybody?"  asked  Henry  Lee. 
Didn't  I  say  dat?  Hush  up  an'  let  me  tell  it."  She  continued. 
"Black  is  what  they  was.  Now  one  day,  dis  here  little  boy,  bout 
like  Ben  John,  was  walking  aside  de  River  Jordan.  Dat's  what 
it  was  called.  Den  what  happened?  He  falls  in.  But  he  don't 
drown  dead.  Naw,  he  climbs  out  all  safe.  But  what  do  you  think? 
He  am  white — clean  white  from  his  toes  to  his  head — like  Mis 
Johnson  up  de  Big  House.  Lawd,  his  mammy  didn't  know  him. 
Now  all  de  people  hear  about  dis  miracle,  so  they  gathered  down 
on  dat  river  bank  worse  than  dat  crowd  at  Preacher  Green's 
meeting  last  Satiddy.  They  all  jump  in  and  come  out  white. 
Now  purty  soon  dat  river  gets  dirty.  And  de  next  bunch  what 
jumps  in,  they  comes  out  yellow-hke.  Then  when  heaps  more 
come,  de  water  am  real  muddy  and  they  come  out  kinda  red, 
like  de  mud  pies  what  us  made  one  day.  And  when  dat  last  bunch 
hits  dat  water,  it  am  black  as  nite  and  all  dem  people  look  like 
us.  Now  I'm  telling  you  boys  when  I  gets  big,  I'm  huntin'  for 
another  river  like  dat  River  Jordan  before  it  got  messed  up.  And 
if  I  find  it,  I  might   tell  y'all." 

"Vinnie  Mae,"  her  mother  said.  She  had  come  out  of  the  house 
before  the  last  part  of  the  story  had  been  completed.  "I'm  gonna 
wear  you  out,  telling  your  little  brothers  trash  like  dat.  One 
more  word  of  dat  stuff  about  turnin'  white  and  your  Pa'll  lay  it 
to  you.  Ain't  you  got  no  shame,  child.  De  good  Lawd  done  made 
you  like  he  wants.  Where  you  gets  dem  fool  ideas  I  don't  know. 
Git  inside  and  set  down  till  I  tell  you  to  move." 

Vinnie  Mae  scrambled  up  and  ran  into  the  house.  She  poked 
her  head  out  of  the  open  window  near  the  door  and  grinned  at 
the  little  boys  and  her  mother's  back  as  if  to  say  "wait  and  see 
what  happens."  Then  every  plait  of  her  kinky  hair  disappeared. 
Her  mother  followed  her  muttering,  "Lawd,  dat  child  will  be 
de  death  of  me  yet." 

After  a  while,  Vinnie  Mae  came  out  of  the  house.  She  walked 
over  to  the  boys  who  were  drawing  pictures  in  the  sand  with 
twigs. 

"Ma  says  I  gotta  tend  to  y'all  while  she  cooks." 

"What  we  gonna  play  now,  Vinnie  Mae?  Are  you  gonna  tell 
us  another  story,"  said  Henry  Lee. 

"Naw.  I'm  Miss  Bodelia  Jones.  I  don't  play  games  with  little 
boys." 

Vinnie  Mae  began  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house, 
sometimes  waving  her  hand  at  an  invisible  friend  and  some- 
times stopping  to  talk.  She  moved  her  head,  motioned  with  her 
fingers  and  grinned  widely.  Her  brothers  stopped  making  marks 
in  the  sand  and  sat  staring,  fascinated  by  their  sister's  actions. 

"Can  me  and  Ben  John  play?"  said  Henry  Lee.  "Can  we,  Vin- 
nie Mae?" 

"I  guess  so.  Henry  Lee,  you  is  de  man  what  opens  de  door 
when  I  gets  in  my  car.  And  Ben  John  is  de  one  what  brings  me 
my  food  on  de  porch.  See,  I'm  Miss  Bodelia  what  lives  in  a  big 
house.  I  eats,  I  rides,  I  talks  with  my  friends,  and  then  I  rides 
and  I  eats  agin." 

The  little  boys  jumped  up  eagerly  and  began  playing  their  parts 
with  'Miss  Bodelia  Jones.'  The  game  continued  for  a  long  time 
until  Ben  John  laid  down  near  the  door  of  the  cabin  and  fell 
asleep.  And  Henry  Lee  wouldn't  play  both  parts  because  he  was 
tired.  He  sat  down  beside  Ben  John.  Vinnie  Mae  still  pretended 
to  be  'a  lady.' 
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"Vinnie  Mae.  Come  heah."  Her  mother  called  from  the  door- 
way of  the  cabin.  "Take  dis  can  of  fresh  water  to  your  pa.  He's 
out  in  de  field  across  from  de  Big  House.  Hurry  and  don't  spill 
none.  And  take  your  brothers  with  you.  I  can't  watch'em  and 
fix  supper.  And  don't  y'all  tarry  none  along  de  way."  She  hand- 
ed the  tin  can  to  Vinnie  Mae,  then  went  back  inside. 

Vinnie  Mae  called  her  brothers  and  the  three  children  walked 
up  the  lane  to  the  Big  House,  through  a  gate  and  out  to  the 
cotton  field  where  their  father  was  hoeing.  He  was  at  the  far  end 
of  the  field.  Vinnie  Mae  sent  Henry  Lee  to  tell  him  that  the 
water  would  be  sitting  under  the  tree.  Henry  Lee  ran  down  the 
middle  row  between  the  ridges  of  cotton  stalks  to  his  father. 
While  Vinnie  Mae  waited,  she  pulled  a  few  clover  blooms  from 
under  the  shade  of  the  big  tree  and  began  to  loop  them  together. 
Ben  John  chased  a  butterfly  until  he  could  see  it  no  longer,  then 
ran  back  and  sat  down  beside  his  sister.  Vinnie  Mae  soon  had  a 
long  chain  finished.  She  tied  the  ends  together  and  made  a  band 
which  she  put  around  her  arm,  then  almost  immediately  took 
it  off  and  put  it  on  her  head.  When  Henry  Lee  had  finished  his 
errand,  he  sat  down  beside  them. 

"Let's  rest  a  minute,  Vinnie  Mae,"  he  said. 
"We  got  to  hurry  back,  Henry  Lee,"  she  said.   "Besides  I'm 
not  Vinnie  Mae  no  more.  I'm  Queen." 

Vinnie  Mae  stood  up  and  shook  the  broken  blossoms  and  clover 
leaves  from  her  dress.  "Let's  go  and  y'all  follow  de  Queen," 
she  said. 

They  walked  in  single  file  back  to  the  gate  and  to  the  back 
yard  of  the  Big  House.  There  Vinnie  Mae  spied  a  swing  hang- 
ing from  a  large  tree. 

"Stop  heah,"  she  said.  "De  Queen  must  swing  before  going 
home." 

"Vinnie  Mae,  dat's  de  white  folks'  swing!  Ma'll  beat  us  if  we 
mess  with  it,"  Henry  Lee  said. 

"I  ain't  tellin'  her,"  Vinnie  Mae  answered,  as  she  sat  down 
on  the  leather-covered  plank  that  was  the  seat  of  the  swing. 
She  held  tightly  to  the  ropes.  "Push  me  a  little,  Henry  Lee," 
she  said.  "And  stay  out  of  de  way,  Ben  John." 

Reluctantly,  Henry  Lee  began  pushing  Vinnie  Mae. 
"Faster,  Henry  Lee.  Faster  an'  higher." 
"I's  doing  my  best,"  Henry  Lee  answered. 
"I's  higher   than   anybody  now.   I's   more   than   anybody.   See 
me,  Ben  John!  See  Vinnie  Mae!" 

Henry  Lee  was  pushing  his  sister  as  much  as  he  could  but  the 
swing  wasn't  going  very  high  because  Henry  Lee  was  small  and 
because  he  had  never  pushed  a  swing  before.  The  flower  chain 
slipped  down  over  Vinnie  Mae's  eyes.  She  put  one  hand  up  to 
straighten  her  crown.  As  she  did,  Henry  Lee  gave  one  last  vig- 
orous shove  and  the  swing  lurched  to  one  side.  Vinnie  Mae  tum- 
bled to  the  ground.  Ben  John  screamed,  and  Henry  Lee  rushed  to 
his  sister's  side. 

"I  didn't  mean  to,  Vinnie  Mae.  Is  you  hurt,  Vinnie  Mae?"  he 
said. 

Vinnie  Mae  sat  up  and  rubbed  her  knees;  she  threw  out  her 
arms.  "Naw,  I  ain't  hurt,  Henry  Lee.  I'm  all  right,"  she  said 
Then  she  put  her  hand  up  to  her  head.  The  chain  of  flowers  was 
gone.  She  stood  up  and  saw  that  she  had  been  sitting  on  it.  It 
was  torn.  She  put  out  one  black  foot  and  stepped  on  the  flowers 
mashing  them  into  the  ground. 
"Let's  go  home,"  she  said. 

"But  Vinnie  Mae,  ain't  we  gonna  play  Queen  some  more?" 
"I  can't  be  Queen  any  more  .   .   .  today." 
She  grabbed  Ben  John  by  the  hand  and  the  three  children  ran 
down  the  lane  to  the  cabin. 

/// 

The  black-skinned  girl  in  a  cotton  gown  got  up  and  stretched 
her  arms  above  her  head. 

"Gee,  Ma,"  she  said.  "You  don't  know  how  good  it  feels  to 
a-body  to  be  home  again."  She  yawned. 

Her  mother,  huge  and  shapeless  in  a  blue  dress  and  stocking 
cap,  banged  the  stove  lid  shut  and  turned  around. 


"Lawd,  Vinnie  Mae,"  she  said.  "It's  been  such  a  long  time, 
chile.  We  thought  you  was  never  coming  home.  Ever  since  Mis 
Johnson  tuk  you  to  the  city  to  be  her  maid,  I  kept  praying  you'd 
come  back  here  to  your  old  Ma  and  your  little  brothers." 

"He,  that's  funny,  Ma,  little  brothers.  Why,  I'd  have  never 
known  Ben  John.  He's  six  foot  and  ain't  but  fourteen  now." 

She  looked  at  her  brothers  in  the  iron  bed  next  to  hers,  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  the  sheet  with  their  dark  sprawling  bodies. 

She  reached  over  and  dug  her  foot  into  the  back  of  one  of 
the  black  bodies. 

A  surly  grunt  came  from  the  form.  She  dug  deeper.  A  hand 
came  around  and  grabbed  her  ankle. 

"Ouch,  Henry  Lee.  That  hurts,"  she  said.  Another  hand  reach- 
ed out  and  began  tickling  the  bottom  of  her  foot. 

"Now  you  quit.  He,  he."  Vinnie  Mae  began  laughing.  "Ma, 
make  him  quit."  She  screamed  a  little.  "Quit,  now!" 

"Get  up  from  there,  all  of  you."  Ma  came  across  the  room, 
brandishing  the  poker  above  her  head. 

Ben  John  turned  over.  Both  boys  sat  up  in  bed.  Vinnie  Mae, 
with  one  last  jerk,  pulled  loose  from  her  brother's  grasp.  She 
straightened  her  gown  which  had  risen  about  mid-way  on  her 
thighs. 

"What  time  is  it.  Ma?"  Ben  John  said.  "It  ain't  late,  yet,  is 
it?" 

"What  you  call  late?"  asked  Ma.  "If'en  it's  after  sun-up,  I  say 
it's  late." 

Vinnie  Mae  lay  flat  on  her  stomach  and  leaned  over  the  side 
of  the  bed.  She  had  a  watch  in  her  hand  when  she  sat  up. 

"It's  six.  So  it's  late,"  she  said. 

"If  your  Pa  was  here,  he'd  a  done  been  in  the  fields,"  said 
Ma.  "He  was  a  real  working  man.  It's  a  pity  none  of  you  boys 
took  after  him." 

"Ma,  I  still  think  you  shoulda  called  me  home  before  Pa  died." 
Vinnie  Mae  said.  "You  shoulda  told  me  he  was  bad  sick." 

"Well,  honey,  I  would  have,  only  your  Pa  wouldn't  have 
the  doctor  until  the  last  minute  when  the  pain  got  so  bad,  he 
was  a-crying  and  screaming.  And  then  he  said  to  me,  'Lucy,  he 
say,  I  wanna  see  Vinnie  Mae  now.  But  I'm  gonna  get  better  soon 
and  I'll  wait  till  then.  She  won't  like  to  see  her  Pa  all  skin  and 
bones  and  lying  all  shriveled  up  like  a  corn  stalk  after  harvest.' 
And  at  the  last,  he  say,  "Lucy,  I  ain't  gonna  see  my  Vinnie  Mae 
here  again.  But  she's  a  good  gal,  my  little  baby,  lessen  the  city 
and  living  among  big  folks  has  changed  her  a  pow'ful  lot.  So 
the  good  Lord'U  let  me  see  her  by  and  by.'  That's  why  I  ain't 
called  you,  honey." 

Vinnie  Mae  sniffled  and  wiped  her  face  on  the  hem  of  her  gown. 

The  boys  got  up  and  pulled  khaki  pants  over  their  striped 
shorts.  Then  they  put  on  plaid  shirts.  Afterwards  they  stepped 
out  on  the  small  stoop  at  the  back  of  the  house.  And  through 
the  open  doorway,  Vinnie  Mae  watched  them  splash  the  cold 
water  over  their  faces  and  their  arms;  then  rub  themselves  with  a 
dirty  gray  towel  that  hung  from  a  rack.  She  shivered  and  thought 
about  the  warm  showers  or  hot  baths  she  had  had  when  she 
was  working  for  Mrs.  Johnson. 

She  pulled  her  legs,  covered  by  her  gown,  up  close  to  her 
chin  and  wrapped  her  skinny  arms  around  them.  She  sat  there 
on  the  bed  watching  the  boys  walk  out  of  sight,  knowing  they 
were  going  to  "feed-up"  and  watching  her  mother  move  back 
and  forth  from  the  table  covered  with  bright  red  oil-cloth  to 
the  black  range,  knowing  without  seeing,  that  the  breakfast 
would  be  thick  coffee,  grits  and  (since  this  was  November) 
fresh  sausage. 

Vinnie  Mae  sat  there  remembering  parts  of  her  life  away  from 
Twin  Rivers.  The  five  years  she  had  spent  in  Greenparks  as  a 
maid  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 

IV 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  lived  in  the  Big  House  when  Vinnie  Mae 
was  a  child.  Vinnie  Mae's  Pa  had  been  a  tenant  farmer  for  Mis- 
ter Johnson.   In   fact,  some  of  Vinnie  Mae's  people  had  always 
lived  on  the  Johnson  land  at  Twin  Rivers. 

Many  times  Vinnie  Mae  and  her  two  brothers,  Henry  Lee  and 
Ben  John,  played  in  the  Johnson's  big  yard.  And  often  Vinnie 
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Mae  would  run  errands  to  the  near-by  neighbor  houses  for  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  been  killed  during  the  war  and  then  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  shut  up  the  Big  House  and  moved  in  with  her  mo- 
ther in  Greenparks.  One  month  during  the  summer,  Mrs.  John- 
son and  her  daughter,  Doris,  would  come  back  to  Twin  Rivers 
to  visit.  A  small  part  of  the  land  had  been  willed  to  Vinnie  Mae's 
Pa.  It  was  to  be  his,  no  matter  who  bought  the  Johnson  farm  in 
later  years.  It  wasn't  too  much  land,  enough  for  a  garden,  a  place 
to  raise  a  few  hogs  and  a  small  plot  for  cotton. 

One  summer  when  Mrs.  Johnson  came  down  for  a  visit,  she 
wanted  to  take  Vinnie  Mae  back  to  Greenparks  with  her  to  be 
a  maid.  That  meant  that  Vinnie  Mae  would  have  to  quit  school, 
but  she  rarely  went  anyway.  And  all  of  them  knew  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  could  teach  Vinnie  Mae  more  than  she  could  learn  in 
school.  Vinnie  Mae,  then  a  pert  young  girl  of  fourteen  and  get- 
ting a  little  hard  for  her  folks  to  handle,  was  allowed  to  go. 

V 

"First  of  all,  when  we  get  there,"  Mrs.  Johnson  was  saying, 
"you'll  get  settled  in  your  room  and  then  meet  my  Mother,  Mrs. 
Vail.  Then  for  a  few  weeks,  your  duties  will  be  light  because 
I  plan  to  teach  you  other  studies.  All  right?" 

"Yes  M'am,"  Vinnie  Mae  said  from  the  back  seat  of  the  car. 
She  was  watching  the  scenery  pass  and  trying  to  listen  to  the 
things  Mrs.  Johnson  was  saying. 

"I  see  that  we'll  have  to  begin  now.  You're  to  say  yes,  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  no,  Mrs.  Johnson,  never  yes  'mam,  understand?" 

"Yes  M'am — I  mean  yes,  Mrs.  Johnson." 

"And  you'll  call  my  mother,  Miss  Ruth.  Doris,  take  your  feet 
off  the  seat."  Mrs.  Johnson  took  a  hand  from  the  steering  wheel 
long  enough  to  pull  her  daughter's  leg  down.  "And  Vinnie  Mae, 
for  a  while,  you'll  be  the  only  help,  that  is,  other  than  the  part- 
time  cook." 

They  drove  the  other  few  miles  in  silence.  Doris,  humming 
a  tune  and  Vinnie  Mae,  looking  and  looking  but  never  quite 
filling  her  appetite. 

Mrs.  Vail  met  them  at  the  door.  Her  bright  blue  eyes  peered 
above  her  glasses  at  Vinnie  Mae. 

"Well?"  she  asked  her  daughter. 

"Mother,  this  is  Vinnie  Mae  from  Twin  Rivers,"  said  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

"How  do  'mam,"  Vinnie  Mae  said. 

"Hmph,"  said  Mrs.  Vail.  "How  do  you  expect  to  get  work 
out  of  skin  and  bones." 

Vinnie  Mae  shivered  in  her  cotton  dress  and  put  her  skinny 
arms  behind  her  back,  and  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

"Fidgety,  too."  Mrs.  Vail  said.  "Come  here,  dnrling,  and  kiss 
your  old  granny,"  she  said  to  Doris.  "My  baby's  been  gone  a 
long  time."  She  pulled  the  child  to  her,  hugged  her,  then  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  the  living  room,  closing  the 
door  behind  them. 

In  her  new  room,  a  tiny  one  with  a  small  wooden  bed  painted 
blue,  a  dresser  and  a  desk  and  chair,  Vinnie  Mae  stood  at  the 
window  after  Mrs.  Johnson  had  left  her,  and  watched  the  tree 
branches,  bare  of  leaves  sway  back  and  forth.  And  she  thought 
of  the  little  shack,  of  Ma  and  Pa  and  the  boys  and  her  little 
white  chicken  she  had  left  behind.  Then  she  fell  on  the  bed  and 
lay  there  until  the  lump  left  her  chest,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  called 
her  to  fix  the  table  for  supper. 

For  days  on  to  weeks,  Vinnie  Mae  practiced  speaking,  read- 
ing and  writing  under  Mrs.  Johnson's  guidance.  She  learned  how 
to  set  the  table  for  all  types  of  meals.  She  waited  upon  imiginary 
people,  serving  and  removing  dishes.  She  greeted  invisible  people 
at   the  door. 

Then  one  day,  she  was  set  free  for  an  afternoon.  She  walked 
several  blocks  to  the  shopping  center  of  town  and  wandered  up 
and  down.  She  bought  ten  post  cards  at  the  post  office  and  a 
movie  star  magazine  from  the  drug  store.  She  walked  down 
the  aisles  of  a  dime  store,  smelling  the  greasy  fragrance  of  hot 
nuts,  mingled  with  the  smell  of  sweet  perfume,  people's  bodies 
and  of  the  dusty  oiled  floor.  She  stopped  at  a  water  fountain  and 
bent  over  the  one  marked  "Colored."  She  let  the  water  run  over 
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her  lips  not  swallowing  any  but  feeling  its  cool  moistness.  She 
stuck  her  tongue  out  and  tasted  the  water,  then  stood  up  and 
wiped  her  mouth  on  the  sleeve  of  her  sweater.  She  looked  at  the 
sign  "Colored"  again.  Vinnie  Mae  laughed  to  herself  thinking 
how  she  used  to  believe  she  could  change  her  skin  and  become 
white.  She  knew  now  that  it  was  imjxjssible,  but  she  was  still 
hoping  for  her  big  chance  when  something  would  happen  to 
make  her  "a  girl  whose  color  may  be  black  outside,  but  inside 
she's  just  as  good  as  a  white."  That's  why  she  listened  to  Mrs. 
Johnson.  That  was  the  first  way  to  begin. 

She  left  the  store  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house,  put- 
ting one  foot  in  front  of  the  other  as  if  she  were  walking  a 
straight  line.  She  walked  with  her  head  down  until  she  bumped 
into  some  man,  and  felt  him  push  her  aside  and  mutter  to  his 
companion  something  about  a  "damn  nigger  always  hogging 
the  sidewalk." 

Back  in  her  room,  she  sat  down  at  the  desk  and  wrote  a  card 
to  her  mother,  writing  it  so  that  Ben  John  could  read  it  to  her. 
Vinnie  Mae  opened  her  movie  book  and  thumbed  through  it, 
looking  at  the  beautiful  women  with  fresh  pink  and  white  skin 
with  golden  hair  and  bare  shoulders.  Now  and  then  she  stopped 
to  read  a  paragraph  or  two.  She  read  "So  Polly  decided  to  change 
her  name  to  Paulette  to  add  sophistication."  Above  the  paragraph 
was  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  girl  with  straight  black  hair,  bright 
red  lips  and  white  shoulders  and  breasts  peeking  out  of  a  black 
gown.  Vinnie  Mae  read  the  story  several  times,  then  turned  on 
to  other  pages.  She  closed  the  book,  put  it  in  a  desk  drawer  and 
went  to  the  window.  The  branches  of  the  trees  went  de,  da,  de, 
da,  back  and  forth.  She  walked  over  to  the  mirror  and  stood 
looking  at  her  reflection — the  kinky  black  hair,  the  black-brown 
face  with  brown-red  lips.  She  picked  up  her  comb,  put  it  in  a 
jar  of  cold  cream  sitting  on  the  dresser  and  combed  her  hair, 
slowly,  pulling  it  down,  down.  Then  she  said  aloud,  "Vinnie 
Mae  has  changed  her  name  to  Virginia  Mae  to  add  .  .  ."  She 
threw  the  comb  at  the  mirror  leaving  it  smeared  and  making 
her  reflection  blurred. 

Vinnie  Mae  then  lay  down  on  the  bed,  her  greasy  head  buried 
in  the  pillow  and  laughed  until  she  hurt  inside.  She  got  up,  went 
over  to  her  desk,  brought  out  her  five-cent  tablet  with  the  rough 
paper  and  a  stubby  pencil.  She  sat  there  at  the  desk,  writing  over 
and  over — Miss  Virginia  Mae  Booth,  Miss  Booth,  Miss  V.  M. 
Booth,  until  she  heard  Mrs.  Johnson  ring  the  bell  for  her. 

VI 

Several  days  later  Vinnie  Mae  was  dusting  the  library.  It 
took  her  a  long  time  to  finish  the  bookcase  because  she  stopped 
to  look  at  the  books.  She  picked  out  one  book  called  The  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  wondered  if  someday  she  could  read  all  of 
what  it  said.  But  she  wondered  more  about  her  life  and  whether 
it  would  ever  be  written  in  a  book.  She  did  not  hear  Mrs. 
Johnson  come  in  the  room. 

"Vinnie  Mae!"  Mrs.  Johnson   said. 

Vinnie  Mae  jumped.  She  closed  the  book  and  tried  to  push 
it  back  on  the  shelf.  However,  she  dropped  it.  She  stood  there 
looking  at  it. 

"I  wish  you  would  hurry,  the  silver  hasn't  been  cleaned," 
Mrs.  Johnson  said.  She  watched  the  young  girl  pick  up  the 
book,  put  it  back  on  the  shelf  and  pat  it  into  place.  She  always 
said  Vinnie  Mae  was  like  a  stray  cat,  the  kind  you  wanted  to  give 
a  home  to.  She  knew  she  couldn't  have  left  her  in  Twin  Rivers 
without  trying  to  do  something  for  her.  The  way  Vinnie  Mae 
watched  people  and  listened,  picking  up  things  here  and  there, 
made  Mrs.  Johnson  believe  that  maybe  she  was  different  from 
most  of  the  colored  race. 

"Mrs.  Johnson,  would  you  do  me  a  favor,"  Vinnie  said.  "Would 
you  call  me  Virginia  Mae,  instead  of  Vinnie  Mae?" 

Mrs.  Johnson  smiled.  "If  that  would  help  you.  Yes." 

"Yes,  'mam,  it  would.  Vinnie  don't  sound  right  since  I'm 
here.  And  Mrs.  Johnson,  would  you  please  tell  that  to  Doris  and 
Miss    Ruth." 

"Certainly,  Vinnie,  I  mean,  Virginia  Mae."  She  left  the  room. 
Vinnie  Mae  picked  up  her  feather  duster  and  lightly  flicked  the 
table  tops. 


VII 

"Martha,"  Mrs.  Vail  was  saying.  "I  don't  see  why  you  brought 
that  fresh  young  nigger  to  work  here.  Why,  one  of  those  half- 
whites  that  the  Agency  sends  out  would  have  done  just  as  well." 

"Mama,  I  don't  see  why  you  think  Vinnie  is  fresh.  For  a 
poorly  educated  Negro,  she's  quick  to  learn.  And  she  wants  to 
improve  herself." 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  Mrs.  Vail  said,  "that  she'll  never 
get  anywhere  because  she's  black.  And  that  wanting  us  to  call 
her  Virginia  and  wearing  your  old  clothes  so  high  and  mighty, 
as  if  she  was  doing  you  an  honor  by  putting  them  on." 

"I  know.  But  after  all.  Mama,  it's  my  duty  as  a  friend  of 
humanity  to  help  the  child  as  much  as  possible,  or  any  poor 
colored  person  for  that  matter." 

"Go  right  ahead,  Martha.  I  just  wish  you  wouldn't  use  my 
home  as  a  school  for  niggers.  But  I  warn  you,  one  misstep  and 
out  she  goes;  and  it  won't  be  long  either  the  way  she  rolls  those 
black  coon  eyes  of  hers." 

"Why,  Mama,  I'm  surprised.  Vinnie  Mae  is  only  a  child!" 

"Hmph,"  said  Mrs.  Vail.  And  walked  from  the  room,  bump- 
ing her  cane  unnecessarily  hard  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Johnson  sat  there  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  her  face. 

Vinnie  Mae  never  even  thought  about  boys,  any  boys.  That 
phase  of  her  life  had  not  come  because  she  was  working  too  hard 
for  her  "big  chance."  She  often  thought  about  what  she  would 
do  when  she  earned  a  lot  of  money  and  left  Mrs.  Johnson.  First, 
she  decided  she'd  enter  some  school  or  take  a  business  course. 
A  fine,  respectable  job  was  exactly  what  she  wanted.  "A  girl 
can't  be  a  maid  all  her  life,"  she  told  herself.  "And  since  Mrs. 
Johnson  accepted  her,  why  wouldn't  other  white  people  do  the 
same?  Of  course,  Miss  Ruth  was  bitter  at  times,  but  that  was 
because  Miss  Ruth  had  been  brought  up  on  a  large  plantation 
in  the  Deep  South.  Her  father  had  had  many  Negro  slaves.  Miss 
Ruth  didn't  realize  that  since  Negroes  were  free,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  equal.  Times  had  changed  since  that  generation.  Just 
look  at  Doris,  she  treats  me  as  a  friend.  She's  always  asking  me 
to  do  little  things  for  her.  And  she  tells  me  about  the  latest 
songs  and  the  newest  fads.  Miss  Ruth  will  see  the  difference  soon, 
though.  And  so  will  a  lot  of  other  people." 

Vinnie  Mae  was  sitting  at  her  desk,  writing  a  card  to  her 
Mother.  She  wrote  a  card  almost  every  other  week.  Maybe  I 
should  send  Ma  a  few  dollars,  she  thought.  But  then  she  remem- 
bered the  precious  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  that  she 
had  put  under  the  mattress.  It  would  be  too  much  to  give  away 
any  of  it.  That  money  was  to  help  make  the  greatest  change  in 
her  life. 

From  her  desk  drawer  she  took  out  a  small  five-year  diary. 
She  had  bought  it  soon  after  she  came  to  stay  at  Greenparks. 
The  date  now  showed  that  she  had  been  here  for  three  years 
and  six  months.  "How  much  longer  will  I  be  here,"  Vinnie  Mae 
said  softly  to  herself.  Then  day-dreaming  of  things  to  come, 
she  said,  "Roll  on,  River  Jordan." 
V//7 

Mrs.  Vail  said,  "Martha,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  now.  I've 
sent  for  a  chauffeur." 

"A  chauffeur?  Why,  Mama,  what  in  the  world  for?  I  can 
drive  you  anywhere  you  want  to  go." 

"I  know.  But  I  felt  like  it  was  so  much  trouble  for  you.  And 
since  you  have  your  own  car,  the  Buick  hasn't  been  used  much. 
He  can  also  help  with  any  heavy  work  that  has  to  be  done 
around  here." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  why  you  did  it!  But  I  know  there's  no  use 
to  ask  you  to  change  your  mind  now.  How  soon  is  he  coming?" 

"This  afternoon.  The  Agency  phoned  yesterday.  He's  to  live 
in  that  room  over  the  garage  and  to  have  his  meals  in  the  dinette 
with  the  cook  and  Vinnie  Mae." 

"Mama,  you  can't  do  that!  How  do  you  think  he'll  feel  eat- 
j   ing  with  Negroes?" 

"Oh,  didn't  I  tell  you?  He's  a  Negro,  too.  Now,  Martha,  don't 

1   look  at  me  that  way.  I  know  what  I've  said  about  coons.  But 

Thomas  is  all  right.  He  knows  his  place  and  he  won't  try  to 


overstep  the  line.  I  interviewed  him  the  other  day  when  you 
were  shopping.  I  think  he'll  be  quite  a  big  help  to  the  household." 

Vinnie  Mae  walked  into  the  room  with  the  tea  tray.  She  set 
it  down  before  Mrs.  Vail. 

"Yes,  quite  a  big  help,"  Mrs.  Vail  said  half-aloud,  looking  at 
Vinnie  Mae. 

"Beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Ruth,"  Vinnie  Mae  said. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  Vinnie,"  Mrs.  Vail  said. 

"Uh,  that's  all  for  now,  Virginia  Mae,"  Mrs.  Johnson  said, 
smiling. 

Vinnie  Mae  said,  "Yes,  Mrs.  Johnson."  She  left  the  room, 
walking  with  a  proud,  straight  back. 

At  that  moment,  the  back  door-bell  chimed.  Later  Vinnie 
Mae  entered  the  living  room  again.  She  stood  in  the  doorway, 
nervously  fiddling  with  the  edge  of  her  white  apron. 

"Miss  Ruth,  there's  a  man  in  the  kitchen  to  see  you." 

"Well,  bring  him  in.  As  long  as  you've  been  here  and  you  still 
don't  know  that  I  receive  guests  in  here." 

"Yes'm,  but  he's  .  .  .  that  is,  I  thought  .  .  ." 

"Vinnie,  don't  keep  the  gentleman  waiting  any  longer." 

Vinnie  left. 

"Mama,  for  heaven's  sake.  What  are  you  .  .  ." 

"Hush,  Martha.  I'll  handle  this.  It's  Thomas.  Notice  that  he 
came  in  the  back  door,  unlike  some  other  servants  I  know." 

"Here  he  is,"  said  Vinnie  Mae,  returning  to  the  room.  "Tho- 
mas Parks."  She  turned  quickly  and  left  the  room. 

A  huge  black  Negro  man  stood  in  the  doorway.  His  immense 
body  was  covered  with  a  dark  suit.  He  walked  forward  towards 
the  place  where  Mrs.  Vail  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  sitting.  Then 
he  bowed  low  from  the  waist,  showing  a  neatly  combed  mass 
of  black  hair.  He  stood  up  and  smiled,  a  large,  toothy  grin. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Thomas,"  Mrs.  Vail  said.  "This  is  my 
daughter,  Mrs.  Johnson." 

Again  Thomas  gave  one  of  his  elaborate  bows  in  Mrs.  John- 
son's direction.  "Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  he  said  in  a 
deep  voice. 

"How  do  you  do,  Thomas,"  Mrs.  Johnson  said. 

"Now,  Thomas,  you  may  go.  I  explained  your  duties  the  other 
day.  So  until  you're  called,  you  may  stay  in  your  room  or  in  the 
kitchen  provided  you  aren't  in  the  cook's  way." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Ruth,"  Thomas  said.  He  left  the  room,  bow- 
ing and  smiling.  But  no  sound  was  heard  after  he  disappeared 
from  the  doorway. 

"Mama,  how  could  you?"  Mrs.  Johnson  said  when  she  thought 
Thomas  was  out  of  hearing  distance.  "He's  so  black  and  so  big." 

"But  you  can  see  he's  quite  harmless,  Martha,  and  so  quiet 
and  dignified." 

Out  in  the  kitchen,  Thomas  was  already  assuming  his  duties. 
He  sat  by  a  kitchen  table,  his  feet  propped  on  its  edge.  He  was 
eating  a  ham  sandwich  and  drinking  tea. 

"Well,  you're  in  my  way,"  Vinnie  Mae  was  saying. 

"Miss  Ruth  said,  'in  the  cook's  way.'  I  don't  believe  I  heard 
your  name  mentioned.  By  the  way,  what  is  your  name?"  Thomas 
said. 

"Miss  Virginia  Mae  Booth,  to  you,"  Vinnie  answered. 

"Ha,  get  a  load  of  that  'Miss.'  Who  do  you  think  you  are? 
Look,  girl,  we're  after  the  same  thing.  I  could  tell  that  from 
the  start.  To  beat  the  whites  at  their  own  game  of  'you  kiss 
mine  and  I'll  kiss  yours.'  Only  you  aren't  playing  it  right." 

"You  .  .  .  you  .  .  .,"  Vinnie  Mae  stammered,  then  left  the 
room,  leaving  Thomas'  echoing  laughter  behind  her. 

She  went  to  her  room  and  stood  at  the  window.  The  trees 
stood  tall  and  straight  with  their  sprigs  of  green  leaves.  "Now 
what'U  I  do?"  she  said.  "What'U  I  do?  He'll  ruin  my  chances 
of  finding  the  'River  Jordan.'  But  I'll  fight  him,  fight  him  tooth 
and  nail."  She  turned  from  the  window  and  the  trees  and  walk- 
ed out  of  the  room  like  a  tigress  after  her  first  kill,  gracefully 
and  triumphantly. 
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IX 

It  was  much  later,  that  Vinnie  Mae  had  her  next  big  quarrel 
with  Thomas.  Since  he  came,  they  had  bickered  back  and  forth. 
But  one  day,  they  exploded. 

"I've  heard  just  too  much  about  your  big  day  coming," 
Thomas  said  in  an  evenly-modulated  tone.  "You'll  turn  out  like 
the  rest  of  your  kind,  living  in  the  gutter  and  taking  what  the 
white  men  will  give  you." 

"You  shut  your  big  fat  mouth,"  Vinnie  Mae  snapped. 

(They  were  fixing  the  dining  room  for  a  banquet  Mrs.  John- 
son was  giving.) 

"You  and  your  high  and  mighty  ways.  Either  you'll  do  that, 
or  you'll  wind  up  married  to  some  black  drunk  who  beats  you 
and  leaves  you  with  a  half-dozen  brats." 

"I  told  you  once,  to  shut  up  and  leave  me  alone.  You  son  of 
a  .  .  ." 

Thomas  slapped  her  face  hard. 

"Watch  who  you're  calling  names,  Miss  Booth,"  he  said,  mock- 
ingly. 

At  that  moment,  Mrs.  Vail  walked  in  the  room.  And  from 
the  smirking  expression  on  her  face,  Vinnie  Mae  knew  that  she 
had  heard  part  of  the  conversation.  Vinnie  Mae  left  the  room, 
muttering,  "another  'white'  privilege,  listening  through  key- 
holes." Behind  her,  Mrs.  Vail  was  saying,  "Thomas,  I  want  to 
commend  you   for  .  .  ." 

It  was  even  later  that  Vinnie  Mae  lay  shivering  in  her  bed, 
hating  Thomas  and  all  Negroes.  Hating  them  for  trying  and  for 
failing.  "Who  will  win?"  she  thought,  "Who  will  win?"  She 
heard  the  door  open  softly.  "Who's  there?"  she  said,  knowing  the 
answer  without  hearing  anything,  knowing  that  she  would  be 
able  to  fight  now,  fighting  in  the  way  that  Negroes  know  best. 
She  heard  his  heavy  breathing  before  she  felt  anything.  Then 
fighting  with  all  her  strength,  clawing  and  scratching  and  mak- 
ing slight  noises,  she  joined  her  enemy  until  the  pain  was  great 
and  the  room  whirled  and  faded  away. 

The  sun  was  rising  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  cast  shadows 
on  the  floor  beside  the  bed.  The  room  was  light  and  she  was 
alone.  The  battle  had  only  begun. 

The  days  became  verbal  battles  and  the  nights  were  physical 
struggles  as  man  fought  woman  and  both  fought  for  the  same 
equality  in   the  world. 

Thomas  and  Vinnie  Mae  were  in  the  kitchen.  Thomas  was 
seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  eating.  It  was  early  and  not  time 
to  serve  in  the  big  dining  room  yet.  Vinnie  Mae  sat  down  opposite 
him.  The  bowl  of  oatmeal  before  her  floated  up  and  down,  back 
and  forth.  She  sat  there  watching  it  for  a  while.  Then  she  reach- 
ed out  to  stop  it  and  hold  it  still.  There  was  a  loud  crash  and 
she  felt  a  sticky  wetness  run  over  her.  As  she  looked  down,  she 
saw  tiny  rivulets  of  cream  and  oatmeal  making  white  lines 
down  her  skirt  and  dropping  off  with  a  little  plop  onto  the  floor. 
And  she  thought  fooHshly,  "I've  always  wanted  a  black  skirt 
with  stripes." 

"Good  Lord,"  Thomas  said.  "What  is  wrong  with  you  this 
morning?" 

She  turned  to  look  at  him,  not  seeing  him,  but  hearing  only 
a  tiny  drip,  drip,  and  feeling  a  tight  swelling  in  her  stomach. 
"You  won,"  she  said,  finally.  "You're  the  winner,  this  time." 

X 

When  Vinnie  Mae  was  packing,  several  days  later,  she  opened 
her  diary  before  putting  it  in  the  small  suitcase.  The  date  was 
four  years  and  eight  months  at  Greenparks.  From  under  the 
mattress  she  took  out  the  two-hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars 
she  had  saved,  pressed  them  against  her  bosom,  folded  them  and 
placed  them  in  her  pocketbook.  She  began  packing  her  clothes 
then. 

Downstairs,  Mrs.  Vail  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  talking. 


"Mama,  don't  say  I  told  you  so.  I  can't  imagine  what  happen- 
ed to  Virginia  Mae." 

"She's  just  a  common  nigger,  Martha.  You  should  have  left 
good  enough  alone  and  kept  her  out  of  this  house." 

"Well,  she  did  come  to  us  first  to  confess  her  guilt.  I'd  have 
never  expected  it,  at  least  not  anytime  soon." 

"To  confess  her  guilt?  With  that  insolent  look  on  her  face 
it  was  as  if  she  had  done  something  to  be  commended  for." 

"Mama,  who  do  you  think  the  man  was?" 

"I  don't  think,  I  know.  Some  half-breed  down  by  the  rail- 
road tracks,  of  course.  Certainly  not  any  decent  man.  She  must 
have  met  him  in  broad  daylight,  too,  because  she  certainly  didn't 
leave  this  house  after  dark.  You  know  how  scared  she  is  to  walk 
from  room  to  room  at  night.  It's  a  good  thing  she's  going  back 
home,  bag  and  baggage.  She  can  certainly  say  she  got  more  here 
than  she  ever  brought  in." 

"I  almost  thought  maybe  Thomas   .   .   .   that  is   .   .   ." 

"Mercy,  how  could  you  think  that!  Thomas  is  such  a  fine 
person  even  if  he  is  black.  I  intend  to  keep  him  here  for  quite 
a  while.  He  knows  his  color  and  his  duties.  With  that  dignity  of 
his,  he  would  make  a  wonderful  butler,  don't  you  think?  Be- 
sides, Martha,  you  know  he  hates  Vinnie  and  her  high-hat  man- 
ners. I've  heard  him  tell  her  to  watch  her  step." 

"I  guess  it  was  a  silly  thought,"  Mrs.  Johnson  said. 

Thomas  came  into  the  room  softly  as  usual.  He  bowed  low. 

"Mrs.  Johnson,  the  car  is  ready  now.  If  you  would  like,  I'll 
drive   the  girl  to  Twin  Rivers,"  he  said. 

"No,  Thomas,  thank  you.  I'll  take  her  myself.  After  all,  I 
took  her  away  and  she's  my  responsibility." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  he  said,  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

Later  from  his  garage  apartment  window,  he  watched  the  car 
drive  away.  Half  of  the  battle  finished. 

She  was  awakened  from  the  past  by  the  sounds  of  her  bro- 
thers' voices,  singing  and  shouting.  Their  huge  bodies  made 
clumsy,  loud  noises  as  they  stomped  their  way  into  the  house. 

"Boy,  it's  plumb  cold  out  there  today,"  Ben  John  said.  "Good 
thing  we  put  a  floor  in  here.  As  I  remember,  that  ground  got 
mighty  cold  on  November  nights." 

"You've  made  a  lot  of  improvements  on  this  house  since  I've 
been   gone,"   Vinnie  Mae  said. 

"Well,  someone  had  to.  You  sure  never  helped  out,"  Henry 
Lee  said. 

"Leave  your  sister  alone,"  Ma  yelled.  "She  just  got  here  and 
you're  picking  on  her  a-ready." 

"That's  okay.  Ma.  I'll  have  several  surprises  for  you  soon.  I 
saved  some  money  while  I  was  working.  We'll  do  something  big 
with  it." 

"Now,  honey,  that's  your  money.  You  keep  it.  You  earned 
it." 

"I  won't  need  it  all.  Ma." 

The  boys  pulled  cane-bottom  chairs  to  the  table  and  sat  down. 

"C'mon,  Vinnie  Mae.  Let's  eat,"  Ma  said. 

"You  go  ahead.  I'll  have  coffee,  nothing  else,"  Vinnie  Mae 
answered. 

The  others  ate  while  she  sat  drinking  black  coffee,  watching 
them. 

"Say,  Vinnie,"  Ben  John  said,  his  mouth  full.  "Me  and  Henry 
was  talking  this  morning  about  you  being  such  a  crazy  kid. 
Remember  all  those  games  we  used  to  play." 

"Sure,  Ben  John,"  Vinnie  Mae  said. 

"By  the  way,  Vinnie.  You  didn't  find  that  river,  did  you?" 
Henry  Lee  said,  laughing. 

"River?  The  Jordan  River?  No,  I  didn't  find  it.  But  it  prob- 
ably flows  somewhere  for  some  people." 

"You'll  let  us  know  when  you  find  it,  won't  you,  Vinnie?" 
said  Ben  John  nudging  his  brother. 

"I  will.  I  sure  will,"  she  answered. 
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TWA  ANNOUNCES  LOWEST  FARES  EVER 
FOR  SUMMER  TRAVEL-STUDY  TOURS 


Earn  full  credits  on  all-expense  univer- 
sity-sponsored tours  abrood  via  TWA 

Don't  let  this  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
go  by  in  1952.  Spend  your  summer  vacation 
on  an  exciting,  profitable  sightseeing  and 
study  tour  abroad.  Earn  full  credit  on  any 
of  16  four-to-ten-week  tours.  On  your  tour, 
arranged  by  specialists  in  the  educational- 
travel  field,  in  cooperation  with  TWA,  you'll 
travel  on  luxurious  TWA  Skyliners.  The 
price  of  the  tour  takes  care  of  all  your  neces- 
sary expenses,  letting  you  budget  yourself  in 
advance.  Included  are  TWA's  money-saving 
new  tourist  fares  —  the  lowest  in  year-round 
transatlantic  history— which  make  these 
tours  extra-attractive  this  year! 

*f  ffecfive  May  1,  subject  to  government  approval. 

John  H.  Furbay,  Ph.D.,  Director 

TWA  Air  World  Tours:  80  East  42nd  St., 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Please  put  me  on  your  list  to  receive  detailed  informa- 
tion about  study  tours  via  TWA  indicated  above,  to  be 
sent  as  soon  as  available. 
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I    I  Europe  and  Study  at  Fribourg 
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Q  Europe  and  Study  at  Oxford 
n  Europe  and  Study  at  Dublin 
Q  Europe  and  Study  in  Spain 
I    I  Europe  and  Study  in  Germany 
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Q  Flying  Seminar  (Europe) 
Q  Catholic  Study  Tour  (Europe) 
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322  Tate  Street 
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No.  15. ..THE  SWORDFISH 
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hey  crossed  swords  with  the  wrong  man  when  they  engaged 
this  swashbuckling  senior  in  combat !  At  first,  he  was  foiled  by  the 
tricky,  "one-puff"  . . .  "one-sniff"  cigarette  mildness  tests.  But  he 
parried  their  thrusts  with  this  gleaming  sword  of  logic:  The 
only  way  you  can  judge  mildness  is  by  steady  smoking.  That's 
the  true  test  of  cigarette  mildness  ! 

It's  the  sensible  test. ..the  30-Day  Camel  Mildness  Test, 
which  simply  asks  you  to  try  Camels  on  a  day-after-day, 
pack-after-pack  basis.  INo  snap  judgments!  Once  you've  tried 
Camels  for  30  days  in  your  "T-Zone"  (T  for  Throat,  T  for  Taste), 
you'll  see  why  . . . 

After  all  the  Mildness  Tests . . . 


Camel  leads  all  other  hiands6y6////oi9r 


